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A DREAM OF APRIL DAYS, 
BY REV. T. HEMPSTEAD. 


From fields and far hillsides 
Comes sifting through the South Wind’s drowsy 


wings, 
And floating out on all its unseen tides, 
The scent of budding things. 


In hollows still and brown, * 
By rocks and knotted roots in quiet vales, 
Young violets lift their heads, and up and down 
The sweet arbutus trails, 


Along the river banks, 
e green as yet, and strown with loose, gray 
sands, 
The adder tongues in sharp and mottled ranks 
Break through their earthly bands, 


Where brooks go murmuring low 
O’er mossy stones in many-bubbling turns, 
Strange little wood-flowers look like flakes of 


snow, 
And curled and brittle ferns 


Burst through the yielding mould. 
Where glimmers Winter’s wan, white-bearded 
ghost? 
Where now the North Wind’s howl, the keen- 
barbed cold, 
The petrifying frost ? 


Gone! and the air is full 
Of something subtler than the soul of wine; 
Lost Springs at Memory’s harp-strings gently 
pull, 
And morning glories twine 


Above her storm-browned doors, 
Sweet are these outer and these inner calms, 
Dear are these hours in which the spirit soars 
Through clouds of white-winged psalms. 


A sound is in my ear — 
Into my deepest soul a voice intrudes, 
Like June winds in a pine bough murmuring 
near, 
** Come, walk the solemn woods.’’ 


Sweet are these birchen hills 
Whose delicate odors shun the dusty town; 
These vales where willows rain on low-voiced 
rills 
Their catkins, shod with down; 


Sweet are these wakening hills, — 
The first wren chatters from her twig-built 


throne; 
By his round door the full-eyed blue-bird trills 
The name of Audubon. 


Dear are these dreamy dells, 
Blazing with crimson fire of maple buds, 
Where life through millions of late unlocked 


cells 
Throbs down the disrobed woods, 
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Beneath this piney screen 
That drops a twilight o’er the place, I pause 
Where coal-like berries of the winter-green 
Burn from their cells of moss. 


I walk on cloth of gold 
Along these aisles, this faint, balsamic gloom; 
Texture more soft, fabric more rare was rolled 
Never from Eastern loom, 


These intermingling boughs 
And tall, fair trunks were the first temple trod 
By man; no grating saws, no ringing blows — 
The builder here was God. 


How gloriously this roof 
He arched, and set on columns grand and strong! 
Soon through its mazes, odorous and sun-proof, 
Shall flutter wings of song. 


And while I slowly tread 
These brown leaves half in joy and half in pain, 
The absent and the long-remembered dead 

Rise on my path again; 


I see the love-lit eye, 
Hear the familiar step beside my door, 
Behold the forms, the calm, sweet looks that I 
On earth shall see no more. 


A MEETING. 


Ove hour, ’mid laughter and festal light, 
A look, a softly spoken word : 

The next, ere dayspring hath mastered night, 
The short dry speech of sword to sword. 


With morn comes ending of sport and strife, 
And daily wont bears rule again; 
But one hath passed from the paths of life, 
And one hath fled the face of men. 
Spectator. 


MAY, 


O come, ye thoughts, that with the spring 
awaken, 

And new delights to her sweet presence bring; 

Be ye our woodland mates, for we have taken 

New lease of life, in spite of time’s swift wing. 

Fresh breezes softly tell us, ‘‘ It is Spring.” 

And though an oft-told tale, we gladly listen; 

For in our daily paths the flowers that glisten 

Are harbingers of summer’s blossoming. 

Yet mid new hopes, and thoughts of pleasure 
rife, 

Does not a whisper in a different tone 

Tell that some friend of other years is gone ? 

Doth not regret, which time is slow to soften, 

Come with the spring, for those who in full life 

Have shared our vernal pleasures, ah, how of- 


ten? 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


Tuer Epic poem which was written by the | 


late Lord Macaulay, under the title of the 
‘* History of England,” terminated, as was 
fit, with the death of the hero King William. 
Another well-known work which bears the 
same title, but deserves it a great deal bet- 
ter, starts from the treaty of Utrecht. Be- 
tween these two an open space had lain for 
some years, which Lord Stanhope, by the 
advice of his friends, was persuaded to fill 
up. The present work is the result of his 
labours. And we suppose that it will ulti- 
mately be incorporated with his larger his- 
tory, and constitute the first volume. 

It is rather curious that so famous an age 
as the Augustan should have waited so long 
for its historian. We have histories in which 
it is included ; we have biographies by which 
it is illustrated ; we have annalists by whom 
its facts have been recorded; and we have 
the fragments of Swift which are superior to 
all the rest. Still they are but fragments. 
Nobody has picked it out for its own sake, 
as other epochs have been picked out ; and 
even Lord Stanhope seems to have taken it 
up rather because he abhorred a vacuum 
than because he felt attracted by any special 
allurements of its own. And we think that 
this opinion is supported by a perceptible 
languor of style in his new volume which is 
very unlike himself. It may be that the 
very brilliancy of its literary and social as- 
pects has blinded men to its political inter- | 
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and Sacheverell the student of ecclesiastical 
history finds almost the last traces of that 
powerful and direct influence which the 
Church of England once exercised in poli- 
tics. But over and above these particular 
sources of interest, is the general interest 
attaching to a reign in which the Constitu- 
tion was trembling i in the balance. If the 
Stuarts had come back in 1714, it is highly 
improbable they would have been turned 
out again for long years. Men would have 
said it was time that this excitement should 
abate, and that even parliamentary govern- 
ment was not worth perpetual agitation. It 
was difficult as it was to get up sufficient 
public feeling to prevent their restoration ; 
it would have been impossible to get up 
enough to re-enact their expulsion. A fatal 
period of political apathy would have fol- 
lowed ; and the constitutional system might 
never have made good its footing. When 
we think of this crisis in our fate, it is im- 
possible not to look back with almost bated 
breath on the desperate party-struggles 
which eddied round the throne of Anne. 
But there is a still more general source 
of interest even than this attaching to the 
period before us. The reign of Anne forms, 
as it were, the portal through which Eng- 
land passed from the old order to the new. 
The system of standing armies was consoli- 
dated by Marlborough. Feudalism breathed 
its last on the scaffold of Derwentwater. 
Queen Anne was the last Sovereign of these 
realms round whom still lingered something 


est; or that the common-place character of | of the divinity that doth hedge a king, and 
the Queen has deterred them from dealing ‘her personal will and pleasure exercised a 
with her reign, except in its place among powerful influence on the Government. 


others. 
terest of the period is very great indeed. 


Be this as it may, the political in- | But not an unquestioned influence. 


As we 
shall see hereafter, the most powerful party 


It opens with one of the most important | in the State was already beginning to assert 


wars which this country ever waged. It, 
of nominating particular Ministers whenever 


closes with a Treaty of Peace which settled 
Europe for a hundred years. 
long roll of great Englishmen there are few 
more splendid names, if some more spotless, 
than the conductor of the one and the au- 
thor of the other. 
the union of the northern and southern parts 
of this island, which realised the visions of 
the great Tudor statesmen, and contributed 
more than any other event of the time to 
the stability of the Revolution; while last, 
but not least, in the careers of Atterbury 


its dominant principle, and claim the right 


In all the the party as a whole was selected for the 


servicé of the Crown. With the suppres- 


‘sion of the rebellion of 1715, the curtain 


falls upon the past; and, after the general 


The same period saw election of the year following, it rises on 


that modern England which lasted substan- 
tially intact till the termination of the French 
war. The change which passed over this 
country between the Battle of the Boyne 
and the accession of George I., may be 


compared with that which took place be- 
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tween the Battle of Bosworth and the ac- 
cession of Henry VIII. The parallel might 
be pursued, if necessary, into minute par- 
ticulars; but the general resemblance suffi- 
ciently illustrates our meaning. And it is 
to be remarked, that what the aristocracy 
had lost under one form by the first transi- 
tion, they regained under another by the 
second. For spears and castles they now 
had nominees and boroughs; and their 
power was none the less because exercised 
through the forms of freedom. 

Lord Stanhope handles his materials in 
the same placid and contemplative spirit 
which distinguishes his larger work. With- 
out any straining at effect; without either 
novelty in his view, or epigrams in his style ; 
without the faintest approach to that picto- 
rial luxuriance which is one of the plagues 
of modern literature; he writes with that 
complete mastery of his subject, and that 
well-bred simplicity of manner, which, if 
they are slower in catching the attention, 
never fail to keep it when caught. We 
know of no historian to whom the word 
‘* agreeable” is so applicable as it is to him. 
He steers a middle course between Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Froude. He does not 
throw off the impressions of his own mind, 
simpliciter and without references, like the 
one; nor does he interpose whole pages of 
inverted commas between himself and his 
readers, like the other. He takes care to 
inform us of his authorities, but he weaves 
the information into his narrative with so 
much skill, that we imbibe our dry facts 
without feeling the taste of them. This 
very great merit in Lord Stanhope has not, 
we think, been sufficiently acknowledged. 
When he errs on either side, he errs on the 
side of Mr. Froude, but that is very sel- 
dom; and we observe it less in this volume 
than in either the Life of Pitt or the History 
of England. It is owing to this quality that 
Lord Stanhope is, as we have said, so emi- 
nently an agreeable writer. In the ordinary 
sense of the term, he has not the power of 
either of the two writers with whom we 
have been comparing him: he has not the 
fighting power of the one, nor the thinking 
power of the other. Yet even here, again, 


there is a species of intellectual power lying 
between these two for which Lord Stanhope 
is conspicuous, and which may serve to 
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reduce the difference: we mean the power 
of condensation, and with that, of intellec- 
tual self-control. We never read a work 
that was more symmetrical than his History 
of England. And the same may be said of 
this volume. All the parts are in due pro- 
portion to each other; and though we miss 
something of the earnest and elevated 
thought which we find in Mr. Froude, and 
the felicitous rhetoric which is the special 
boast of Lord Macaulay, it may perhaps be 
considered by many people that these are 
the excellences as much of the historical 
essayist, as of the historian proper. 

We may point out, however, before 
quitting this branch of our subject, that 
there is one particular in which it seems 
probable that Lord Stanhope was much in- 
debted to Lord Macaulay. All our readers 
will remember the Essay upon History, 
which was one of Lord Macaulay’s earliest 
critical performances. They will recollect 
his animated picture of what a history ought 
to be: showing forth not only great public 
events but the society in which they took 
place; giving, that is, the national life as a 
whole, and not merely those aspects of it 
which are perhaps the least characteristic, 
and common to the lives of all nations. It 
seems to us that Lord Stanhope must have 
taken the hint; for his History of England, 
published some ten years after the appear- 
ance of this Essay, is the first which to our 
knowledge makes any attempt to comply 
with these conditions — where we see for 
the first time the introduction of those 
picturesque details by which the dignity of 
Clio had up to that time been unassailed. 

Lord Stanhope, who thinks that a Tory 
of the present day is the same as a Whig of 
Queen Anne’s day, takes, of course, the 
Whig view of English history during her 
reign. Thus, he says of the War of the 
Succession: ‘‘ So far as regards the great 
events of this war, the two parties, looking 
only to their tenure of power, are entitled 
to divide the credit between them. The 
Tories held office during Blenheim and 
Ramillies; the Whigs held office during 
Oudenarde and Malplaquet. But, as re- 
gards the policy which led to these suc- 
cesses, the praise, as I conceive, belongs 
almost wholly to the Whigs.” By which he 
means, that England's participation in the 























war was due to the continental policy of 
William I11., which was supported exclu- 
sively by the Whigs: and he is quite right. 
The only remark we care to add is, that as 
no English interests were promoted by this 
war, it is to be justified solely as part of 
the price we had to pay for the Revolution 
of 1688. William III. was necessary to 
England: and a war with France was 
necessary to William III. We had to take 
both, or neither. The Whigs bad the 
sense to see this truth, and the courage to 
act on it. But that is the extent of the 
service for which we are indebted to them. 
Lord Stanhope likens the policy of William, 
and its consummation by Marlborough, to 
the policy of Pitt and its consummation by 
Wellington. We cannot say that the paral- 
lel is incorrect; yet to accept it uncondi- 
tionally is to overlook some very important 
considerations. It is true that Mr. Pitt 
combined the Great Powers against Napo- 
leon, as William III. had previously com- 
bined them against Louis; and that what 
Marlborough did for the latter confederacy, 
Wellington did to some extent for the 
former. But here the resemblance termi- 
nates. Mr. Pitt and his alleged prototype 
took widely different views of the part which 
it behoved Great Britain to take in this 
confederacy. It appears to us that William 
III. did in effect do exactly what Burke 
complained that Mr. Pitt did not, that he 
did ‘‘preach a crusade” against French 
ambition, and throw into the contest the 
whole military strength of Britain. Marl- 
borough had with him forty thousand men 
in Flanders, while eight or ten thousand 
more were serving under Charles in Spain. 
Considering that Wellington himself never 
had a larger force of British troops under 
his command in the Peninsula, and only 
very seldom so large a one, we must confess 
that for the age of Queen Anne, when we 
had only just formed a standing army, the 
above was a prodigious effort. Fifty thou- 
sand men in Queen Anne’s time represent 
eighty thousand in Mr. Pitt’s. And Mr. 
Pitt considered ten thousand men a large 
force to send to Holland. Thus we see at 
once the essential difference between the 
principles which governed the two states- 
men. Pitt’s idea — whether just or not is 
nothing to the purpose — was the old Tory 
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idea of keeping ourselves clear of the conti- 
nent, and confining our exertions to the sea. 
He was obliged, against his will, to under- 
take more. But his heart was not in it, 
and egregious failures were the conse- 
quence. His heart was in our naval war, 
in spite of Lord Chatham. ‘The result was 
Trafalgar and the Nile. Pitt, moreover, 
true to his Tory instincts, was always soli- 
citous for peace. Marlborough, who, we 
must remember, was both minister and 
general, was equally solicitous for war. 
We care not to impute to him the sordid 
motives which others have assigned for this 
gondact. His allowances were no doubt 
enormous. But the enthusiasm of a great 
soldier, combined with the splendid vision 
of destroying the French Monarchy, was 
quite sufficient to account for his attachment 
to the camp, without supposing him to have 
been influenced against his own convictions 
by fifty thousand pounds a year. Never- 
theless, the fact remains. And the only 
period in our later history which can fairly 
be likened to the days of Blenheim and 
Ramillies, are the days of Vittoria and 
Waterloo. Then, no doubt, great Britain 
had at last bestirred herself, and was show- 
ing the same energy in prosecuting hostili- 
ties by land as she had done in the reign ot 
Anne. But these were not the days of 
Pitt. That Pitt, had he lived, would have 
comprehended the reasoning of the Duke 
of Wellington on the policy of defending 
Spain, and that he would have carried on 
the war with more vigour than the Port- 
lands and the Percivals, nobody can doubt 
for one instant, who reflects on his political 
genius, and his impregnable fortitude. He 
would have seen that the case of Spain was 
an exception. Still, as a matter of history, 
the schemes of Wellington were not worked 
out in conformity with the views of Pitt; 
and we have only probabilities to support 
us in believing that they ever would have 
been. 

But after all, we must remember there is 
a wider difference even than that we have 
recorded between the Whig crusade against 
Louis, and the Tory fight against Napoleon. 
What England had to fear from the King, 
admits of no comparison with what she had 
to fear from the Consul. Louis was bent 
on territorial aggression, but it was such as 
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we have come to regard in these days with 
considerable indifference. Napoleon was 
bent besides that on the propagation of po- 
litical principles destructive of all forms of 
government and all social systems which 
differed from those of France. Louis had 
no jealousy of England; he wanted neither 
to conquer her nor to quarrel with her. 
Napoleon was actuated by the most deter- 
mined and vindictive animosity to this coun- 
try. The war carried on by Mr. Pitt was a 
matter of life and death. The war car- 
ried on by William, as far as it affected 
England, referred to remote contingencies. 
Whether the independence of these islands 
would have really been imperilled if France 
and Spain had been united under one head, 
is perhaps a debateable question. But as we 
had to fight the two countries combined un- 
der any circumstances, we could have had 
to do no more when the event arrived. 

The Spectator tells us that when Sir 
Roger de Coverley got up to speak at the 
assizes, he did so rather with a view of 
maintaining his consequence in the county 
than because he had anything to say. Look- 
ing back upon the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession through the vista of a century and 
three quarters, the good which it did for 
this country seems to have been very much 
of-the same kind. It revived our conse- 
quence in Europe, which had sunk to a low 
ebb since the days of Cromwell, and had not 
regained its old position by the Peace of 
Ryswick. ‘henceforth England became 
enrolled for better or worse with the great 
military Powers; and though Bolingbroke 
tried to nip it in the bud, the system sur- 
vived his efforts, and flourished to a green 
old age. Whether the same result might 
not have been attained at less cost, and by a 
totally different method, is another question. 
But it was attained. The victories of Marl- 
borough, like the victories of Wellington, 
raised the influence and reputation of Eng- 
land to such a height, that the alarm of 
foreign invasion was banished from an Eng- 
lishman’s dreams for half a century. From 
another point of view, as we have already 
observed, the war was a necessity: for the 
exigencies of the Revolution had involved 
us in the policy of William, and William 
had involved us with allies from whom we 
could not honourably disengage themselves. 
But the war was never a defensive war, like 
the war we waged against Napoleon, nor 
undertaken to protect English interests like 
the war we waged against Nicholas. Of 


the prospects of the struggle, it is remark- 
able that Marlborough, from the outset took 
a highly favourable view, notwithstanding 
Steenkirk aad Landen. 


‘©The French will 
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find,” he said to Bolingbroke, ‘‘ that they 
have no longer green levies to contend with.” 
William, in fact, had made the army which 
the Duke afterwards led to victory. He 
had naturally encountered those disasters 
which can hardly be avoided during the pro- 
cess of making raw troops into rpe ones. 
But now the process was complete. The 
veterans of Namur had been disbanded 
after the Peace of Ryswick. But they 
flocked to the standard of Marlborough 
when the drum beat, and more than justified 
the confidence which he felt in the result. 

As a curious example of party feeling, 
we may note that in the first address to the 
Queen which congratulated her on Marl- 
borough’s successes, ‘the Whigs objected to 
the words, ‘‘ signally retrieved ” the honour 
of the British arms, as if it was a reflection 
on King William, and moved that the word 
‘* maintained ” be substituted in the place 
of them. The original words, however, 
were retained by the voices of a large ma- 
jority. It is not our intention to recapitu- 
late the events of this war, nor even to go 
at much length into the terms of the treaty 
which concluded it. The military genius 
of Marlborough has never, to our knowl- 
edge, been disputed, nor are we aware that 
he has been taxed with a single strategical 
mistake. The political genius of Boling- 
broke is now universally acknowledged, nor 
is it necessary to say much more in defence 
of the Treaty of Utrecht, than in defence 
of the battles which preceded it. A little 
more it may be necessary to say, but that 
only for the sake of disentangling the 
threads of the controversy, and bringing 
the salient points before our readers into as 
clear relief as possible. 

The final cause of the two Partition trea- 
ties to which William III. had pledged us 
was the prevention of a union between the 
whole Spanish monarchy and any other 
first-class power. The immediate object of 
the grand alliance which followed was to 
prevent such a union taking place between 
Spain and France. Now, if while fighting 
for the immediate purpose of the alliance, 
we should find ourselves not only forgetting, 
but actually defeating the original purpose 
of the treaties, would not any one of the 
contracting parties be justified in holding 
back, and demanding some good reason for 
this total revolution of policy? Yet this is 
exactly what occurred. At the outbreak 
of the war the Duke of Anjou was nearer 
in the line of succession to the French 
crown than the Archduke Charles to the im- 
perial. But, as years passed by, their rel- 
ative positions changed. In 1705, Charles 
became heir-presumptive. In 1706, Louis 
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offered terms of peace on the basis of the 
articles of the grand alliance, offering to 
the allies ‘‘ that equitable and reasonable 
satisfaction to his Imperial Majesty for his 
pretension to the Spanish succession,” for 
which the first article of that treaty had 
stipulated — that is to say, being ready to 
adopt the principle of the Partition treaties, 
to agree that his grandson should be con- 
tented with a part only, instead of the 
whole of the dominions of Charles II., and 
offering at the same time the strongest pos- 
sible guarantees against the union of even 
this fragment of it with his own dominions. 
His overtures were refused; as still better 
terms were refused twice afterwards, in 
1709 and 1710. Here, then, at least we 
were forgetting the original object, for the 
sake of which the war began. In 1711, the 
Archduke Charles, from being heir-pre- 
sumptive, became actual Emperor, and 
still war was to be prosecuted to place him 
on the throne of Spain. Here, then, we 
were absolutely defeating the purpose for 
which the allied Powers had contracted the 
Partition treaties. We were placing our- 
selves in the ridiculous position of perse- 
vering in order to achieve what we had 
started in order to prevent; and of haz- 
arding a union of the whole Spanish 
monarchy with Austria, even when the 
union of half the Spanish monarchy with 
France was no longer to be feared. The 
absurdity of this position was too glaring to 
be defended. And accordingly the advo- 
cates of the war had to find some other col- 
ourable pretext which should throw this 
aspect of it into the background, and clothe 
it with a different complexion. This was 
found in the necessity of taking advantage 
of this opportunity to ‘‘ humble the power 
of France.” The natural question which is 
suggested by these words is, what should 
we have gained by humbling Fr nce any 
further that we did not gain as it was? 
We know very well that the Treaty of 
Utrecht was more favourable to Louis than 
the terms he had himself offered’ at the 
Congress of Gertruydenberg; while, ac- 
cording to Bolingbroke, it was only the 
pertinacious refusal of the allies to join in 
the peace, when war had become totally 
unreasonable, which prevented us from 
getting as good terms on the second occa- 
sion as on the first. After all, the broad 
question is, whether France was sufficiently 
humiliated not to glut the vengeance of 
Austria and Holland, but to secure the lib- 
erties of Europe, Let the history -of the 
Continent for the next eighty years answer 
that question. But even if she was not, 
England, we contend, was entitled to retire 
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from the contest when its original object 
was attained. It is the evil of all wars that 
they have a tendency to overflow the limits 
originally imposed upon them. We saw 
this tendency in the Crimean War, when, 
after we had secured Turkey and destroyed 
Sebastopol, the cry arose for ‘‘ humbling 
the power” of Russia. In justice to the 
French Emperor, we must say we think he 
was quite right not to listen to this cry. 
And the cry against Louis was, if anything, 
still more unreasonable. 

Such being the justification of the end 
which the English ministry pursued, we 
are free to confess that the means by which 
they sought it, admit of less perfect vindi- 
cation. As for leaving the Austrians and 
the Dutch to fight their quarrel. by them- 
selves, the ministry had no reason in the 
world to be ashamed of that. For neither 
of these two powers had scrupled to consult 
their own private interests whenever it 
suited them to do so, at the expense of 
either England or each other. That, then, 
is not the point. The point is, whether 
that which England did in 1712 she ought 
not to have done in 1711. The Whig min- 
istry of 1706-9-10, by acting with the allies 
in their refusal of Louis’s proposals had, 
doubtless, seemed to sanction that enlarged 
scheme of hostilities to which we have 
already adverted. But engagements of 
this kind cannot in the nature of things be 
binding for ever. And, if the Queen’s 
Government had seized the opportunity af- 
forded by the Archduke’s accession to the 
Empire (1711) of announcing her Majesty’s 
determination to retire from a contest 
which was thenceforth to be waged in direct 
contradiction of its first principles, perhaps 
no fault could have been found. And this 
is what Lord Bolingbroke, writing — 
thirty years afterwards, professes to thin 
should have been done. He admits that 
the secret instructions sent out to the Duke 
of Ormond had a look ‘‘ of double deal- 
ing;” and that when the Queen first com- 
manded him to write the dispatch which 
contained these instructions he was ‘‘ sur- 
— and hurt.” The dispatch is as fol- 


ows: — 


*¢ Her Majesty, my lord, has reason to believe 
that we shall come to an agreement upon the 
great article of the union of the two monarchies 
as soon as a courier sent from Versailles to Ma- 
drid can return; it is therefore the Queen’s pos- 
itive command to your Grace, that you avoid in 
engaging in any seige, or hazarding a battle, 
till you have further orders from Her Majesty. 
I am at the same time directed to let your Grace 
know that the Queen would have you disguise 
the receipt of this order, and Her Majesty thinks 
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that you cannot want pretences for conducting 
yourself so as to answer her ends without own- 
ing that which might, at present, have an ill 
effect, if it was publicly known.’’ 


And, if we are to believe Lord Boling- 
broke, he had nothing to do with it but the 
composition. He says that if there had 
been time he should have remonstrated with 
her Majesty on the subject. And he thinks 
there would have been ‘‘ more frankness 
and more dignity’ in speaking out to 
our allies during the preceding year. But 
still he will not allow that any substan- 
tial injury was done to any one by this 
transaction. And as to the injunctions to 
secrecy lain upon the English general, he is 
wholly silent. This is the one suspicious 
feature in the negotiation which it is difficult 
_ to explain away. By his own account Lord 
Bolingbroke disapproved of it. Yet he 
seems to have disapproved of it simply as a 
mistake in policy, and as in no way con- 
nected with any kind of moral considera- 
tions. 

A kind of corollary to the treaty of 
Utretcht was the Commercial Treaty which 
ministers proposed with France; and it is 
singular that the only part of these transac- 
‘tions which posterity has unanimously ap- 
proved was the only one which the Opposi- 
tion succeeded in defeating. We say unani- 
mously, because we don’t suppose there is 
any one at the present day who seriously 
doubts the good poliey of Free Trade. 
Thirty-four years ago it was natural enough 
that Lord Stanhope should condemn the 
treaty as injurious to the English manufac- 
turer; but we observe that in the present 
volume he passes it over in silence. In- 
deed, the only possible objection that could 
be raised to it was that it involved to some 
extent a breach of faith with Portugal. But 
even that charge can hardly be sustained ; 
for the Methuen Treaty was made in 1703, 
and the French Treaty in 1713; so that Por- 
tugal had enjoyed ten years of the preference 
accorded to her; and it seems to be agreed 
that even where such preferences are really 
at the moment beneficial, ‘‘ a fixed and not 
very distant term should be specified when 
the obligation should expire, and both parties 
be at liberty to continue or to abandon the 
regulations agreed upon.” But in this case 
it seems capable of proof that the Methuen 
Treaty was injurious to both Portugal and 
England. 


‘* By binding ourselves to receive Portuguese 
wines for two-thirds of the duty payable on 
those of France, we, in effect, gave the Portu- 
guese growers a monopoly of the British mar- 
ket, and thereby attracted too great a propor- 
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| tion of the capital of Portugal to the production 
/of wine; while, on the other hand, we not only 


excluded one of the principal equivalents the 
French had to offer for our commodities, and 
proclaimed to the world that we considered it 
better to deal with two millions of beggarly ous- 
tomers than with thirty millions of rich ones, 
but we also provoked the retaliation of the 
French, who forthwith excluded most of our 
articles from their markets.’ * 


The Treaty with Portugal was at léast as 
much a political manceuvre as the Treaty 
with France; while the latter had the merit 
of being founded on correct principles, and 
being far more conducive to the prosperity 
of English trade. 

But neither in the conclusion of the 
Treaty which we have so far vindicated nor 
in the conduct of the war which needs no 
vindication, have we as yet referred to - 
thiag beyond the public policy and the mili- 
tary skill which respectively distinguished 
them. If we come to the motives of the 
two chief actors on the scene, we are con- 
fronted with far more difficult and far more 
interesting problems. Taller by the head 
and shoulders than all their contemporaries 
stand out among the men of this era the two 
magnificent figures of Bolingbroke and 
Marlborough. The grandeur of a great 
man, like the beauty of a handsome woman, 
seems, as it were, to lift the happy owner 
out of the sphere of ordinary obligations, 
and to invest him with privileges denied to 
ordinary mortals. He seems to be too high 
for us to judge, and to look down on his 
detractors from his eminence in the temple 
of fame with contemptuous or indignant 
glances. ‘* Hast thou commanded the 
morning since thy days, or caused the day- 
spring to know his place?” Such is the 
effect produced on the imagination by those 
extraordinary beings who at intervals ap- 
pear among men: and struggle against it as 
we will, it is impossible ever to feel sure 
that we have completely escaped from its 
control, and the chances are, that even when 
we do, the violence of the effort which is 
necessary to accomplish the result projects 
us into the opposite extreme and a worse 
slavery than before. 

Both the great men we have mentioned 
have been accused of crimes which in the 
abstract admit of no excuse. Yet both 
seem, as it were, to appeal to some higher 
eourt, and to demand, if the metaphor be 
allowable, to be tried by their peers. It is 
curious what different treatment they have 
experienced at the hands of posterity. The 


evidence against Bolingbroke raises only a 


* McCuiloch, “‘ Com. Dict.,” 1412. 
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strong suspicion; the evidence against 
Marlborough is on some points quite con- 
clusive of his guilt. Yet the one till quite 
recently was believed to be a spotless hero, 
and the other an intellectual fiend. The 
cause of this distinction is obvious. Marl- 
borough never stepped out of his own 
sphere, or gave his enemies any other handles 
against him than what they could discover 
for themselves. Bolingbroke, not con- 
tented with the political odium which he had 
brought upon himself in various ways, drew 
a hornets’ nest about his ears by attacking 
the clergy. It has been taken for granted 
that he was an infidel, and it has been just 
as readily taken for granted that, being an 
infidel, he was a villain. The world in gen- 
eral, till recently, at least, knew nothing of 
the Duke of Marlborough but that he won 
the battle of Blenheim, and nothing of Lord 
Bolingbroke but that he wrote against the 
Christian religion. All the good of the one 
has come down to posterity, and all the evil 
of the other. Yet if we compare them to- 
gether coolly and dispassionately, it will 
appear to most people that the minister was 
less guilty than the general. The only 
thing that bas ever been imputed to Lord 
Bolingbroke is, that while a minister of the 
Crown he intrigued to undo the settlement 
which had been ratified by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and to prevent the succession of the 
Protestant line, by procuring the return of 
James III. Now on this charge there are 
three observations to be made. First, that 
it is by no means certain that he did so in- 
trigue; secondly, that if he did, his moral 
guilt was slight, compared with that of trai- 
tors generally ; and, thirdly, that if he was 
a traitor, his, to borrow Johnson’s phrase, 
was defensive treason. As regards the first, 
we can only say what Swift says —that if 
Bolingbroke had been engaged in any regu- 
lar plot for the restoration of the Stuarts, 
there was nothing to prevent it from suc- 
ceeding, and that the Treaty of Utrecht 
seems to have been unfavourable, rather 
than otherwise, to Jacobite interests. Had 
Bolingbroke been bent on the restoration of 
the Stuarts by fair means or foul, had none 
but selfish considerations dictated his policy, 
he would assuredly have prolonged the war 
till after the Queen’s death. For in that 
case the one thing always wanting to the 
Jacobite cause would have been at once 
forthcoming — namely, a French army in 
Scotland, with James at the head of it. 
The whole ef Scotland, under these circum- 
stances, would soon have been in James’s 
hands, and here would have been a base of 
negotiations which could only have had one 
conclusion. To throw some light upon the 
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second point, let us quote a passage from 
Lord Stanhope : — 


** At that period, so far as we are now-en- 
abled to judge, and for many years afterwards, 
there was a feeling very prevalent in England, 
though scarce ever publicly avowed, a belief that 
the restoration of the titular Prince of Wales, 
like that of his uncle, Charles the Second, would 
probably in the end take place—that it was 
rather a question of time and of terms. Men 
who had no sort of concert or engagement with 
his partizans, and who looked forward with 
complacency to the Princess Anne as next heir, 
were yet unwilling to give any vote, or take any 
step that should irretrievably dissever them from 
their eventual Sovereign. Hence the progress 
of the Bill, in both houses, was marked by some 
strange fluctuations, and divers pretexts and 
devices; and there was at work a latent opposi- 
tion rather felt perhaps than seen.”’ 


When this was the state of public feeling, 
and, when, moreover, no treasonable act 
was meditated towards the reigning sover- 
eign, it is quite clear that a correspondence 
with the exiled family cannot be ranked with 
that class of treason which plots the violent 
subversion of established governments. 
There was an Act of Parliament forbidding 
it, no doubt, and legally, of course, it was 
treason, and would st gy have been 
punished as such if proved. But the moral 
guilt of an act which, without any wrong to 
individuals, was in harmony with the na- 
tional sentiment, and was shared in by thou- 
sands of sympathizers, could not be of the 
blackest dye. We have said, thirdly, that 
the treason of which ministers were accused 
was, if it existed, defensive treason. They 
knew, that is, that their rivals had been as- 
siduously poisoning the mind of the Elector 
against them, and that if he did come to 
England, their prospects of governing the 
country were extinguished for ever. This 
is no justification; yet with a man like Bo- 
lingbroke, conscious of such vast powers, 
and so delighting in the active exercise of 
them, to be condemned to opposition for the 
next twenty years of his life must have 
seemed little better than banishment. He 
might have felt, too, that he was very likely 
to be accused of high treason whether he 
was innocent or guilty; that if accused, it 
was a chance whether he got off; and that, 
therefore, if he was to run the risk of the 
punishment, he might as well get what ad- 
vantage he could out of the otfence; if he 
succeeded, his adversaries would then be- 
come the traitors. We repeat, we do not 
believe that he did engage in any regular 
treasonable conspiracy ; but on the hypoth- 
esis that he did, so much. 

Of the charges brought against the Duke 
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of Marlborough some seem conclusively es- | 
re- Whig and Tory parties one 
a 


tablished; of the rest, some have beep 


futed, and others shown to rest on very un- | now before us. 
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Such were the two great leaders of the 
the period 


For though Marlborough 


satisfactory evidence. That his muster-rolls had begun life a Tory, he became a pure 
were fraudulently made up, and that he pock- | Whig soon after the accession of the Queen, 
eted money in the names of men long since and never changed his principles afterwards ; 


dead, is an accusation which rests only on 


|though it seems probable, indeed, that 


the authority of a pamphleteer, who abuses | Bolingbroke, who had a generous admiration 


with equal rancour both William and Mary. 


for the Duke, might have regained him to his 


The worst charge of all, namely, that he | former friends in 1711, had it not been for 


betrayed to the French Government in 1694 | the influence of Lord Oxford. 


It is, indeed, 


our project for attacking Brest, whereby the | to the last-mentioned statesman that much 


expedition was defeated and hundreds of 
lives sacrificed, has been examined by an 
acute critic, who materially shakes its cred- 
ibility, if he does not entirely destroy it. 
It is rather remarkable that Lord Stanhope 
should consider Mr. Paget beneath his no- 
tice. He can scarcely fail to be aware that 
the charge which he repeats in this volume 
was assailed by that gentleman more than 
twelve years ago with so much success, that 
in the absence of any further testimony, we 
are almost under the necessity of believing 
that the real traitor was Godolphin. On 
the other hand, it is true that Marlborough 
corresponded with James and assured him 
of his undiminished loyalty, while he was in 
William’s service ; and likewise that he sent 
over a sum of money in 1715, to assist the 
chevalier in his invasion. And these two 
acts are worse in kind than anything im- 
puted to Bolingbroke. Thus, if we take the 
most favourable estimate of Marlborough, 
and the most unfavourable one of Lord 
Bolingbroke, as public men, the balance, 
slight as it may be, is in favour of St. John. 
Our judgment of their private characters 
will depend on our comparative estimate of 
the harsher and softer vices. Both were 
brave, beautiful, and fascinating. Both, 
perhaps, were equally unscrupulous. But 
there the resemblance terminates. Boling- 
broke was impetuous; generous, to prodi- 
gality; a faiehful friend, and a vindictive 
enemy; a frank libertine and a false hus- 
band. Marlborough was cautious, avari- 
cious to a crime; and if he had any friend- 
ships, such as those which bound together 
the circles of Twickenham and Dawley, 
history has forgotten them. His jealousy 
of rising merit has been generally attested. 
The very amours of his youth bear the taint 
of pecuniary transaction; and the onl 
bright spot which can be shown against all 
these dark ones is abject devotion to his 
wife. Stronger contrasts can hardly be 
imagined, and it is curious that both those 


virtues and vices which seem most natural | ment. 


to the soldier are here found in the states- 


of the ‘* crooked ness ” of the Tory policy is 
attributed by Lord Stanhope, and, where 
admitted, by Bolingborke. He was, in one 
sense the ruin of the Tory party. But Bo- 
lingbroke’s complaint of him, as well as of 
the queen, in whom he notes ‘‘ the fatal 
irresolution inherent in the Stuart race,” 
seems all to point to the existence of some 
great designs to which she and Oxford were 
the main obstacles. What these could have 
been, if not designs for the restoration of 
the old line, it is difficult to imagine. But 
to return to the thread of our discourse. 
Such being the real leaders, what were the 
fortunes and conduct of the two great con- 
nections who looked up to them, and how 
far can we trace a resemblance between 
them and their political descendants ? Lord 
Stanhope considers they have changed 
places. He made this assertion in his ‘* His- 
tory of England,” and was taken to task for 
it by Lord Macaulay. But he repeats it here ; 
and as we cannot bring ourselves to agree 
with it, though not for Lord Macaulay’s 
reasons, we shall briefly record our own. 
Both Toryism and Whiggism represent 
certain methods of government, which are 
or were supposed to be combined together 
in the British constitution. These are not 
the principles of liberty and authority, 
which correspond to a different division: 
but two methods of government — the one 
an hereditary sovereign, the other a great 
atrician council. That these should never 
e evenly balanced in practice was only to 
be expected. Under the Plantagenets the 
patricians had rather the best of it. Under 
the two succeeding dynasties, the balance 
was in favour of the crown. It then revert- 
ed to the nobility, who, with some well- 
known intervals, retained it down to the 
Reform Bill. But both were necessary to 
the constitution as it then was; and it was 
the allotted task of the Tories to maintain 
the royal prerogatives, as it was of the 





Whigs to maintain the authority of Parlia- 
It cannot be said that either the 
one or the other was the more or the less 


man, while those we should have expected useful and dignified part to play in the po- 


in the statesman greet us in the soldier. 


litical drama. But both alike require two 
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things to be in existence, without which 
both become meaningless. There must be 
a prerogative which makes itself felt in poli- 
tics. And there must be a powerful House 
of Lords controlling, by some kind of 
machinery or another, the action of the 
House of Commons. Under this combina- 
tion we know what Whig and Tory mean. 
And as long as it lasted we cannot for the 
life of us see that either Whig or Tory de- 
parted from his original principles. What 
the Whigs were in the reign of Anne, that 
they were in the reign of George the Fourth. 
The principle on which the Dukes of New- 
castle and Devonshire coerced Queen Anne; 
the principle on which the Duke of Bedford 
expostulated with George the Third, till his 
majesty nearly choked with wrath; the 
principle on which Lord Grey declined to 
form a government in 1812; and the prin- 
ciple on which the same statesman acted 
towards the same sovereign fifteen years 
afterwards ; were all essentially the same in 
every case. It was not always insisted on 
with equal severity. But the point was 
always the same, and that was, what share, 
when the Whig party was called to the 
councils of the sovereign, the Crown was 
to have in the formation of the ministry: 
and how far personal preferences were to 
outweigh party obligations. And what St. 
John was to Queen Anne, and Lord North 
and Mr. Pitt to George the Third, that, 
mutatis mutandis, were Liverpool, Canning, 
and Wellington to George the Fourth: the 
supporters of that element of the constitu- 
tion which the Crown represented against 
what were considered the unjust encroach- 
ments of the other. The Whig and Tory 
traditions were handed down intact from 
the Revolution to the Reform Bill, and a 
Tory of the latter period could not have 
been the same thing as a Whig of the 
former. Lord Stanhope falls into the mis- 
take of confusing measures with principles. 
Measures are an accident, not the essence, 
of political parties. And mere Conserva- 
tism no more resembles genuine Toryism, 
than a titled banker resembles a feudal 
baron. 

The creation of twelve new peers to se- 
cure in the Upper House a vote in favour 
of the Peace, has often been condemned as 
a mischievous strain on the constitution. 
Before joining in the censure which has 
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been so freely bestowed upon it, we should 
at least recall to mind the circumstances 
under which it occurred. It is commonly 
supposed that the Whigs at this time had a 
majority of the House of Lords. But this 
was not the case. And the means which 
they adopted to gain a victory over Govern- 
ment, go a long way to justify the means 
by which Government gained a victory over 
them. Then, as now, each party had its 
extreme section; but the Whigs, being in 
opposition, had composed their differences 
for the moinent. A Tory ‘‘ cave,” hew- 
ever, of no inconsiderable dimensions, had 
been founded by the Earl of Nottingham, 
at the head of a compact band of malcon- 
tents, who professed to think the Church in 
danger. he favourite measure of this 
party from the commencement of the Queen’s 
reign had been what was called the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill, a measure directed 
against persons who, having complied with 
the conditions of the Test Act for the sake 
of office, should during their continuance 
therein attend chapels or conventicles. 
Though this Bill had been carried through 
the House of Commons, the Whigs and the 
more moderate Tories had hitherto been 
strong enough in the House of Lords to 
prevent it from becoming law, and for some 
years past it had been dropped. Now, 
however, the ultra-Tories saw their chance. 
They had it in their power to perform a 
great service to the Whigs, and they might 
fairly ask a large price. The Whigs, thirst- 
ing for revenge, readily agreed to their 
terms, and the bargain was at once struck. 
The Cave was to oppose the Peace. The 
Whigs were to support the Bill against Oc- 
casional Conformity. Thus was effected 
that majority against the Treaty of Utrecht 
which has generally been supposed to have 
consisted of pure Whigs. No coalition in 
our history has rivalled in infamy the coali- 
tion between Nottingham and Marlborough. 
However, as far as the Whigs were con- 
cerned, it was a crime perpetrated in vain, 
for the treaty was ultimately approved by a 
sufficient majority. The Tories got their 
price: for the Occasional Conformity Bill 
was carried through the Lords, contrary to 
the wishes of the Government, and readily 
adopted by the House of Commons. 
T. E. Kespen. 











From The Argosy. 
DOCTOR BARBE-BLEUE, 


I. 


‘* Wuar a gloomy old granite heap!” I 
said to myself, looking out of the window 
of my lodgings the first day of my arrival 
at N. I was hoping to have pleasant 
scenery for my daily prospect, but the green 
meadows and pretty streams all lay the 
other side of the house; while on my side 
there were deep, dark woods, and high hills, 
and from the darkest, woodiest part of all 
uprose the huge walls of a gray old castle. 
For a castle it certainly looked to be, as 
much as those that stand along the Rhine. 

** Pray tell me who lives away up in that 
grand, dismal place with two towers?” I 
said, to the rosy-cheeked maid who was 
bringing in my tea on a tray. 

‘That place belongs to Doctor Barbe- 
Bleue,” she replied shrugging her shoul- 
ders. 

‘* And does he live there?” I asked, in 
idle curiosity. 

‘*Oh, yes, ma’am, he lives there, he and 
his wife. You may see them riding by al- 
most every day together. There they go 
now!” she exclaimed, stepping quickly to 
the window at the sound of horses’ hoofs. 
** That is Doctor Barbe-Bleue, ma’am, and 
that is his wife.” 

I looked down into the quiet old street, 
and saw the equestrians coming. The gen- 
tleman was a little ahead, mounted on a 
coal-black horse, which plunged and fretted 
at the tightly drawn rein. The gentleman 
was of a stout figure, apparently full fifty 
rears old, and he carried bimself with a 

aughty air, his heavy black eyebrows low- 
ering over his flashing eyes. I could 
imagine a scornfully curling mouth tightly 
set, but to imagine was all I could do, for 
the lower part of his face was completely 
hidden by the immense thick black beard, 
which in a sort of wavy shagginess reached 
down to his breast. This beard was so very 
black that I believe it might be said to own 
that rare shade called ‘* purple-black, ” or 
‘* blue-black,” the very intensity of jet. 
At my first glance, I felt a terror of the 
man, but an instant after, a kindly glance 
and gesture of his towards his wife dis- 
armed me, and her glad, affectionate smile 
showed that she at least found him worthy 
of all love. She, the wife, was a perfect 
little darling of beauty, with shy, merry 
blue eyes, and dancing curls of golden hair. 
Her cheeks were flushed pink with exercise, 
and she urged on her brown pony as if she 
did not want to be left ever so little behind. 
They rode by and turned into a road which 
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led through the forest, so we lost sight of 
them after a moment. 

‘*How did that pretty young creature 
ever come to love that fierce looking 
man?’ I exclaimed involuntarily, moving 
away from the window. 

‘* That is what every one wondered when 
she married him, ” said the madd, who had 
an evident acquaintance with the subject. 

In fact, I soon found that all the town 
people had their own ideas, more or less 
correct, about Doctor Barbe-Bleue and his 
charming young wife; some declaring that 
he led her a terrible life up in the dark 
stone tower, and others saying that he was 
only too good for such a trifling, wilful chit 
of a girl. Others who knew them best, be- 
lieved in their perfect happiness, and as I, 
during my stay at N. learned here and 
there bit after bit of their history, and 
finally came to know the chief parties them- 
selves, I, too, formed a theory of my own. 

It seemed that the Barbe-Bleues were an 
old and wealthy family, who from time im- 
memorial had in their succeeding genera- 
tions occupied that great gloomy stone 
building, and owned the surrounding for- 
ests. In the last generation were two sons, 
the elder being heir to the demesnes, while 
the other, a youth of strange and mood 
temperament, went to far off lands to see 
name and fortune. He had a passion for 
medicine, for chemistry, for singular 
sciences; and ignorant folk shook their 
heads when they spoke of him, as if he had 
made a league with the devil. At last, a 
year of pestilence swept over the country, 
and while the town people were dying by 
hundreds, the proud old Barbe-Bleue, the 
father, was struck down by the fell fate, 
only two days before his wife. And a 
week after, the eldest son, the heir, was 
smitten too. Then the old stone walls 
looked darker and gloomier than ever, for 
there was no life there, the whole place 
waiting, locked-up and deserted, for the re- 
turn of the prodigal son, the wild, fitful 
Barbe-Bleue, last of his race. All this 
happened vears and years ago. 

At last he came, and set the town in an 
uproar, this Doctor Barbe-Bleue, physician, 
alchemist, astrologer, what you will. He 
did not come alone to his inheritance, for 
as his carriage drove through the town, 
through one of its glass panels peered a 
sallow, restless face, and a slender little 
hand impatiently brushed the dust from the 
pane. That was the last that was seen of 
her; she never quitted the castle; but 
somehow a rumour crept about that the 
Barbe-Bleues, man and wife, lived on 
wretched terms, that there were violent 
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scenes sometimes behind closed doors, and 
terribly bitter words. The fact was, poor 
Doctor Barbe-Bleue had married a vixen. 
That was his misfortune. Socrates did the 
same thing. But when, ere long, the que- 
rulous, sickly lady died and found rest, 
and peace too, let us hope, there were not 
wanting some to whisper that there had 
been dark work up in the drear old tower: 
in fact, that Doctor Barbe-Bleue, in the 
way of his profession, had studied subtle 
poisons as well as saving remedies. How- 
ever that might be, he did not seem to be 
troubled by a guilty conscience, but held 
himself yet more aloof from every one, 
wrapped up in his deep studies and weird 
experiments. Till at the end of a year he 
suddenly left home, was gone a month, and 
returned with a new bride! A pale, fragile, 
lily-like creature she was, too frail for the 
bleak airs and lonely grandeur of her new 
home, and gently, almost reproachfully, she 
faded away day by day, till death claimed 
her also. 

Then Doctor Barbe-Bleue grew more 
reckless, more gloomy, and fiercer than 
ever; and more than ever the people down 
in the town shook their heads when his 
name was mentioned. But he had nothing 
to do with them; they were never asked 
to enter his door; his servants were a 
trained set, brought with him from abroad, 
as reticent as he, and so his life was abso- 
lutely a mystery to his curious neighbours. 
All night long they could see his light 
burning up in the high tower where were 
his library and laboratory, and there was no 
knowing what wicked incantations might be 
going on. 

More dreadful than all, now and then, at 
long intervals, some new fair face appeared 
peeping from the Doctor’s carriage, some 
new graceful figure would unawares be met 
in the forest paths, or some merry, thrilling 
song be heard by passers by. At such 
times the Doctor would seem more like 
other men, would wear a less gloomy brow, 
ride oftener through the town on his black 
horse, and even sometimes be seen in the 
little church, the one nearest his estates. 
But these times never lasted long; the fair 
face would disappear, the graceful form be 
met no more, the sweet song be hushed; 
and then the troubled people shook their 
heads, and murmured under their breath 
that another wife had been disposed of ! 

‘*Upon my word, my dear,” said the 
clergyman’s wife, as she told me the story, 
‘*that poor man could not even have a 
week’s visit from any one of his favourite 
cousins (and a fine family they are, too, the 
Barbe-Bleues of Sussex; half a dozen girls 
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at least) but what, when the visit ended, 
the whole town was agog, sure that the ter- 
rible Barbe-Bleue had made away with 
another wife. I do certainly believe they 
have had him married at least seven 
times!” 

So it went on year after year, and Doctor 
Barbe-Bleue had long left his youth behind 
him. Moody and irritable at times, and at 
times with a strange dark patience on his 
brow, he lived his lonely life in his ances- 
tral halls, seeking no friends, sought of 
none, but creating a world for himself in 
his hidden pursuits, whatever they might 
be. And so he might have been living 
even to this very day, but for the sweet 
faith and unsuspecting heart of little Patty 
Dimock, which took her straight into the 
lion’s jaws. 


Il. 


Mrs. Drmock, the widow of gallant 
Colonel Dimock, who fell in battle at the 
Crimea, lived with her two daughters ina 
pretty country-seat just on the edge of N. 
She had two sons besides, but they were 
almost always away from home, one having 
a commission in the army, and the other in 
the navy. Mrs. Dimock was a gentle, dig- 
nified lady, who wore her black gracefully, 
and brought up her girls unexceptionably. 
Anne, the elder, was tall and slender, with 
a handsome, clear-cut face and an imperi- 
ous temper; while Patty, the younger, was 
a happy, sunshiny girl, too heedless and im- 
pulsive sometimes perhaps, but sweet and 
sound at heart. 

‘* Patty,” said Anne, one bright summer’s 
morning, ‘‘let us go out, and try to find 
some pine-cones. I certainly must get that 
re done for Hedley before he 

as his furlough! ” 

**With all my heart,” said Patty, fling- 
ing down a dress she was trimming, ‘* but 
where can we get them? Our pine-tree 
was stripped long ago.” 

‘* We can go over into Squire Lorrimer’s 
park,” answered Anne. 

‘* But there is not a pine-tree in it,” cried 
Patty, who knew all the neighbours’ 
grounds by heart. 

‘* There is a pine on Sinclair’s place, and 
the Brents have larches,” suggested Mrs. 
Dimock, in a languid way, looking up from 
her morning letters. 

‘*Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Patty, ‘* Lil- 
lie Sinclair uses cones a great deal faster 
than we do; I am sure she needs all hers. 
And as for the Brents, we wouldn’t touch 
theirs if they begged us to. They make 
sich a to-do over everything.” 
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‘* Very well,” said Anne in her decisive 
manner, ‘‘ I have heard that there are pines 
up in the Barbe-Bleue forest, and we will 
go there and get cones.” 

‘** Ob,” cried Patty, ‘ es the terri- 
ble Barbe-Bleue himself should come out 
and catch us. I’m afraid to go there, 
Anne.” : 

‘* Nonsense ! ” said Anne, ‘*‘ we shall only 
go a little way in the forest, and he never 
walks there. Even if he met us, he would 
not thi-k of speaking to us. He never 
speaks to anybody.” 

Mrs. Dimock made no objection, and Patty 
was soon kindled to a state of high glee 
over the daring expedition, while Anne 
moved about as serenely as if she were go- 
ing to church. They made a pretty — 
as they started off with their baskets — 
Anne looking so proud and graceful, and 
Patty with her golden curls blowing about 
her face, now running a few steps ahead, 
and then back again to keep by her sister's 
side. 

Gloomy enough the Barbe-Bleue forest 
looked when they reached its edge; the 
deep shadows within seemed warning them 
away, but there was the twitter of a bird’s 
song farther on, and a tempting mossy path 
through the undergrowth. Anne pushed 
ahead, intent on cones, and Patty followed 
close behind, half-timid, half curious. 
There were great oak trees, and thrifty 
maples, walnut trees and chestnut trees, so 
thickly growing that their boughs interlaced 
above; but not a pine in sight. 

**I suppose the pines grow farther up,” 
said Anne, and they followed the winding 
path on and on. The tall trees cut off the 
view so that they did not see how gradually 
they were drawing nearer and nearer to the 
old gray castle itself. But in truth it was 
close at hand. 

‘**Oh, there are larches!” cried Patty, at 
a sudden turn in the path, and they pressed 
on with new enthusiasm, till at last they 
stood beneath the graceful green boughs 
loaded down with the rich browr cones. 

** Delightful!” exclaimed Anne, and set- 
ting down her basket, she began rapidly to 
iw off the cones with her little white hands. 

atty, springing up, caught hold of one of 
the lower boughs, and drawing it down so 
that she could climb to a seat upon it, threw 
herself back on the little green twigs and 
swung there in careless content. 

‘* Suppose Barbe-Bleue should come and 
catch you,” said Anne, threateningly. 

Patty laughed a long merry laugh, that 
ran through the glade, and echoed over and 
over, making her still instantly and half- 
frightened at her own boldness. 
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‘*Hush!” said Anne, growing pale, “I 
hear a footstep!” 

In fact, Doctor Barbe-Bleue was just then 
taking his morning walk, and hearing the 
unaccustomed sound of that delicious laugh, 
he began to look where it came from. 
Stooping under the low branches, and push- 
ing thro.gh the undergrowth, his bushy 
black beard and frowning shaggy eyebrows 
suddenly appeared to the terrified girls, like 
a dreadful vignette framed in bristling laurel 
leaves. An instant after, he had emerged 
entirely, and stood there staring at them. 

‘* We beg your pardon, sir,” said Anne, 
discreetly, ‘‘ we came in search of pine- 
cones, and if you will let us take home 
what we have gathered, we will esteem it a 
favour.” 

And scarcely waiting for an answer, she 
took up her basket and beckoned to Patty, 
determined to beat a retreat as quickly as 
possible. But Doctor Barbe-Bleue, with a 
a in his eyes, quickly stepped before 

er, and abruptly seizing her basket, said 
in a voice which was neither harsh nor roar- 
ing, but really quite pleasant : 

** Allow me, then, young ladies, to ac- 
company you as far as the road. There are 
many paths in the forest, and it is easy to 
lose one’s way.” 

And so the terrible Barbe-Bleue had 
caught them after all, and they found them- 
selves perforce meekly walking along with 
him under the tall trees. Anne stepped on 
in stately silence, though her heart beat 
faster than usual, and Patty tripped after, 
quickly ge‘ting over her alarm, and enjoy- 
ing the situation. In fact, it struck her as 
so very comical, that, in spite of herself, she 
— again, that sweet, girlish, ringing 
augh. 

Barbe-Bleue stopped, and bent his keen 
eyes upon her. 

‘*So it was you who laughed?” he said, 
simply. 

‘*Yes,” said Patty, half-saucily, though 
she blushed ; ‘I was thinking how funny it 
seems for us to be walking in your woous 
with you, and you don’t eat us up!” 

‘* Patty!” exclaimed her sister, in 

reproachful horror, while Barbe-Bleue 
frowned ; but the next moment he laughed 
too, and after that there was not so much 
restraint. 
. When they reached the road at last, 
where the basket was to be delivered up, 
Anne, in a sort of instinctive fear that he 
would think them two mere adventurers, 
said with graceful dignity : 

**T am sure, sir, that our mother, Mrs. 
Dimock, will feel very much obliged when 














we tell her of your kindness.” 
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** Oh,” said he, bluntly, yet quite as if he 
were pleased, ‘‘ then you are the daughters 
of poor Colonel Dimock? He was my best 
friend when we were schoolboys together. 
He was a brave fellow!” 

From that moment Patty liked him; and 
when, with an awkward bow, he plunged 
back into the forest, she and Anne could 
talk of nothing else but their odd adventure 
till they reached their own door. And after 
they went in they had to begin all over 
again, and tell the whole story to the won- 
dering Mrs. Dimock. 

‘* | remember,” she said, musingly, ‘* your 
father would always say there was more 
good in Doctor Barbe-Bleue than people 
gave him credit for. But he is a very sin- 
gular man.” 

Next day there were sent from the castle 
a basket of fresh, perfect pine-cones, and 
another basket of rd esas hot-house grapes, 
with a card addressed, ‘‘ To the daughters 
of my old friend.” 

Ah, Barbe-Bleue was a sly fox after all; 
he knew how to send a gift so that it could 
not be refused. The next day more grapes 
came, and a profusion of lovely flowers. 

‘* Dear me, it must be a palace of delight 
up there,” said Anne, as she dropped grape 
after grape into her mouth. 

‘* Isn't he generous ! ” said Patty. 

The next day, Doctor Barbe-Bleue him- 
self came ‘‘ to pay his respects to the widow 
of his old friend,” and though Mrs. Dimock 
confessed that she could not understand his 
nature at all, still she could not deny that 
he appeared honest and friendly. Ah, the 
“no Doctor! cannot you guess what had 

appened to him? He could not forget the 
two fair faces that shone upon him so sud- 
denly in the forest—he could not forget 
that sweet, ringing laugh. He wanted to 
hear it again, and again. 

‘*Upon my word,” exclaimed Anne, one 
day, when more japonicas and roses came ; 
**I do believe the man is in love with one 
of us. Which can it be? Would you 
marry old Barbe-Bleue, Patty?” 

‘* No, indeed! ” said Patty, quickly. 

But one day before long, Mrs. Dimock 
sought her daughters with a grave, troubled 
face, an open letter in her hands. Doctor 
Barbe-Bleue had written, asking the hand 
of her younger daughter in marriage. 

**And it is really a very kind letter,” 
said the poor lady; ‘* he addresses me with 
the greatest consideration, and offers the 
most generous settlements. But it is of no 
use. How can I soften the refusal so as 
not to wound him?” 

‘Why need you refuse him at all, 
mamma,” said Anne, dryly; ‘‘ it is a very 
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fine chance for Patty. See how she blushes 
over it!” 

Mrs. Dimock looked inquiringly at her 
youngest daughter. Patty shrank back, 
and said confusedly : 

**Oh, no, mamma, I never could marry 
him. He is so old, and so fierce and 
gloomy. And it is ie like a dark prison 
up there! Besides, I scarcely know him at 
all; and I don’t want to marry him!” 

** Very well,” said her mother, sighing, 
‘**T will write to him that you do not feel 
sufficiently acquainted with him to enter- 
tain his proposals.” 

‘*Z wouldn't marry him,” said Anne; 
‘*his wives disappear mysteriously, you 
know!” And she laughed provokingly, 
while poor Patty felt more like erying. 

That evening, Patty stood sadly at the 
window, looking up at the forest, and the 
dark outline of the tower against the moon- 
lit sky, when Anne came up, and in her 
gentle sarcastic voice, said : 

** What! moping because there will be 
no more grapes and roses ? ” 

‘* No, indeed,” replied Patty, stoutly; 
‘** but Lam sorry to have made an old friend 
of papa’s feel sad.” 

“*Oh,” said Anne, laughing, ‘‘the old 
friend knows how to take care of himself! 
He has just been here to tell mamma, that 
in order for you to become better ac- 
quainted with him, he invites us all to pass 
the day with him at the castle; and he will 
invite all the gentry about here also, and 
make a grand féte of it, to convince you 
that the castle is not so gloomy a place as 
you may have thought it. There’s chivalry 
for you, my dear! indeed, if it were not for 
the ghosts of the wives, I think one might 
really live quite comfortably with rich old 
Barbe-Bleue ! ” 

** You ought not to talk about him so,” 
said Patty, indignantly. 


Ill. 


So there was a féte-day at the Barbe- 
Bleue castle; and great was the curiosity 
and smothered excitement among those who 
so unexpectedly found themselves there. 
Besides the Dimocks, there were Squire 
Lorrimer, and all his family ; Lillie Sinclair, 
and her brother; the Brents; the Hallams; 
the Rector, and his wife; and a number 
more, comprising all, in fact, whose good 
opinion Mrs. Dimock would be likely to 
prize. The castle doors were thrown wide 
open; the rarest flowers were heaped up 
everywhere in such profusion that their sub- 
tle fragrance pervaded all the place; musi- 
cians were playing both in-door and out; 
and both the hall and the lawn before the 
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entrance were prepared for those who 
chose to dance. The guests wandered up 
and down at their will, wondering and ad- 
miring; everywhere the noiseless servants 
were ready to wait upon them, and their 
kind host exerted himself to make the day 
a bright one to all. For the gentlemen, 
there were billiard-tables and cigars; and 
the ladies were free to examine and admire 
the choice china and silver, and the costly 
upholstery. There were libraries full of 
books, there were glowing carpets softer 
than six inches deep of moss would have 
been, there were marble statues in the cor- 
ners, and dainty frescoes over all the walls 
and ceilings, with carved work wrought by 
a master hand. At intervals delicious ices 
were served to the guests, wherever they 
might be scattered, and tiny cups of coffee 
with pure fragrant aroma. Then, in the 
middle of the afternoon, there was the 
grand banquet, to which all assembled in 
the spacious dining-hall, and at which the 
host presided. The courses were magnifi- 
cent, the wine most precious; and there 
was scarcely a person there that day who 
did not extol Barbe-Bleue to the skies, and 
who did not envy him a little too. Nothing 
was heard or seen of his mysterious studies 
and strange experiments; in fact, no one 
was invited to go up into the tower, but 
that they did not remember till afterwards. 
Great was the curiosity felt among the 
guests as to what had moved the Doctor to 
ary this féte; but no one knew except 

imself and. the Dimocks, and they kept 
their own counsel. 

** Patty, Vil never forgive you if you 
don’t take him after this,” whispered Anne, 
at every new surprise and delightful dis- 
play. But Patty felt bewildered and un- 
comfortable — it seemed strange and unreal 
to her; and Doctor Barbe-Bleue had hardly 
spoken to her since they came. Mrs. 
Dimock was highly gratified by all she saw, 
and the Doctor's possessions threw such a 
glamour over him in her eyes, that he 
seemed to her as young and handsome and 
winning as a fairy prince. She only wished 
her sons were there too, to see all this 
splendour; and in her own mind she deter- 
mined that Patty must never be allowed to 
throw such a chance away. 

**I wonder where his wives are buried,” 
whispered Frank Sinclair to Anne Dimock, 
but she discreetly pursed up her pretty lips 
and bade him not to jest on such topics. 
For her part she was not at all sure that Doc- 
tor Barbe-Bleue bad ever been married at 
all. It was growing dark; curious lanterns 
were hung up in the trees, and all the guests 
were gathered on the great stone steps be- 
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fore the castle to see the display of fire- 
works which was about beginning, when 
Doctor Barbe-Bleue came suddenly to 
where Patty was standing alone. Drawing 
her arm in his, he led her to one of the deep 
alcoves, where, screened by the heavy cur- 
tains, they could remain undisturbed. 

‘*T hope you have had a pleasant day,” he 
said, in his abrupt manner. 

‘* Yes,” answered the young girl, looking 
rather wearily up at a rocket. 

‘** Does the castle seem so very gloomy 
now you have seen it?” he asked. 

**Oh, no, not gloomy,” said Patty, 
dreading what questions might come next. 

** And so you don’t feel acquainted with 
me ?” was the next question. 

‘** No, that I don’t!” said Patty, glancing 
up for a moment in the old arch way that 
had charmed him so much. 

‘* Dear child,” he said, rather awkwardly, 
but that Patty did not mind, * if you knew 
me better, you would know a man whose 
life has been thwarted and darkened; a 
man whose heart was once warm, but it has 
been wounded and battered till it has grown 
hard in self-defence; a man who feels that 
all his mistakes might be retrieved and his 
ife made good and pure, if the love he 
seeks for should come now to bless it; if 
this little hand might lie in his for all the 
years to be.” 

And having finished his speech, Barbe- 
Bleue waited for his answer. 

Patty’s tender little heart was touched, 
and in her sweet compassion, almost before 
she thought, she laid her small, white hand 
in his broad palm, and did not draw it away 

ain. 

That night when the Dimocks reached 
home, Mrs. Dimock and Anne were pre- 
pared to assail Patty with a thousand argu- 
ments, entreaties, and commands, to accept 
the princely Barbe-Bleue. But in the very 
beginning of the attack she took them 
completely by surprise by quietly stating 
that she had already promised to become 
his wife. 

The town was in a flutter. Those who 
were guests at the fete, applauded and con- 
gratulated ; those who had not been invited 
were full of dark and malicious hints, which 
they whispered diligently in every ear. 
They said that Patty Dimock had better be 
shriven at her bridal, for there was no 
knowing how long Barbe-Bleue would suf- 
fer her to live. They hinted very plainly 
that his wealth alone induced her to sacri- 
fice herself, and she would find it a dear 
bargain at that. 

Mrs. Dimock and Anne held their heads 
very high, and would listen to nothing 
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of all this; while Patty, dear child, was 
perfectly unconscious of the townspeople’s 
gossip, she was so taken up with the new, 
strange life unfolding before her, and the 
constant devotion of her bridegroom-elect. 

Doctor Barbe-Bleue wished the marriage 
to take place at once; and there was really 
nothing to prevent it, except that Patty 
would have liked to wait till her brothers 
came home on a furlough. But he told her 
she would see much more of them, if her 
wedding-trip was completed before they 
arrived, than if they were only present to 
see her married and to say Good-bye. So 
the objections were all smoothed away, and 
little Patty Dimock became Dr. Barbe- 
Bleue’s wife. 

They went off on a short pleasure-trip, 
visiting many beautiful and renowned 
‘ome which Patty had longed to see; but 

astening through them all, by mutual con- 
sent, longing most for the quiet of their own 
castle home. It was early in the fall when 
the Barbe-Bleue travelling-carriage drove 
rapidly through N., and Patty’s sweet face 
peeped out eagerly, nodding to every friend 
she saw, till they turned into the ascending 
road leading up to the castle. 

** Now we shall see, we shall see!” mut- 
tered the gossips. 


IV. 


** Mamma,” said Anne Dimock at break- 
fast one morning, ‘‘ here is a note from 
Patty, and she wants me to come up to the 
castle to stay with her till Doctor Barbe- 
Bleue comes back. He is obliged to go 
away suddenly on business, and tells her to 
invite what company she pleases. 
go of course, mamma?” 

** Of course,” said Mrs. Dimock, ‘‘ make 
haste and pack up whatever you will need. 
I am very glad you are going to be with 
Patty alone, for I long to hear from the dear 
child’s lips whether she is perfectly happy.” 

‘* Whether, in fact, there is any danger 
of her disappearing mysteriously yet,” said 
Anne, with a slight laugh. 

‘** How can you say such things, Anne?” 
remonstrated her mother, with a shudder. 
But Anne only laughed again, and went to 
get her clothes ready for the visit, after 
which she sat down to wait for the Barbe- 
Bleue carriage. 

Doctor Barbe-Bleue’s journey was indeed 
sudden. It was only the evening before 
that he told Patty he must go, and would be 
detained two or three weeks perhaps. 

‘¢ But what shall I do, gll alone, dear?” 
said Patty, with a childish pout. 

** You must try to enjoy yourself, darling ; 
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invite some of your friends here, and live 
as happily as possible.” 

** And you will come back as quickly as 
you can?” she asked. 

‘* Indeed I will, my pet. And now look 
here, for I must leave my keys with you, 
and you may use them to explore wherever 
you please. Here are the keys of the two 
great store-rooms; here those for the gold 
ard silver plate, which is not used. every 
day; here are the keys of my strong boxes, 
where I keep my gold. and silver; here 
those of my caskets, where my jewels are ; 
and this is the master-key to all the rooms, 
but this little key is to the small room at 
the end of the passage on the ground floor. 
Examine everything, go everywhere else, 
but on no account open that little room. 
Do not ask me why; itis for your own hap- 
piness, and it would grieve me very much 
if you should disregard my wishes. You 
must not use the little key !” 

‘*Do you forbid me, dear lord and mas- 
ter?” asked Patty, laying her hands fondly 
on his broad shoulders. Barbe-Bleue 
smiled, and then looked grave again. 

** Yes, dear, I forbid you,” he said gently, 
and then he kissed her and handed her the 
great bunch of keys. How pretty she 
looked as she took them from him with mock 
importance! It seemed to him that he had 
never seen her so sweet before, as now when 
he must leave her. She stood before him 
in her blue silk and boddiced waist, her 
golden hair half bound up and half falling 
loose in Little curls upon her neck, the fairest 
creature he had ever seen, and all his own. 

The next morning, after many embraces, 
he set out on his journey, and about an hour 
after that Anne came. She was all eager- 
ness to see the splendours of Patty’s home, 
and Patty was glad to gratify her, so taking 
the keys they went from room to room. 
They ran through the chambers, the closets, 
the store-rooms, each of which seemed more 
rich than the others. There were such 
beautiful tapestries, such stately beds, such 
richly-carved tables, and graceful little 
stands. Old paintings that would have 
made a connoisseur ; rare exquisite statuary 
and bronzes; Cupids holding aloft great 
portfolios of engravings; shining mirrors, 
in which they could see themselves at full 
length, framed in gold and silver. Then 
the great arm-chairs and elegant sofas, cov- 
ered with satin and brocade, were a con- 
stant invitation to Anne and Patty to nestle 
down among their soft pillows for a luxuri- 
ous chat. 

‘* Now let us examine the wardrobes,” 
said Patty. ‘*I have not seen them myself 
yet.” 
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So they unlocked one after another, tak- 
ing down and admiring all the magnificent 
velvets and stiff silks that the dead-and-gone 
ladies Barbe-Bleue for generations back had 
rejoiced in. Anne and Patty tried them on 
by turns, walking up and down before the 
tall mirrors, looking now like court dames 
of the fourteenth century, and now like 
Queen Elizabeth’s ladies. 

** My husband said I might do as I pleased 
with everything,” said Patty; ‘‘so sister 
Anne, you shall keep that black velvet dress 
you have on. It is so becoming, and fits as 
if it were made for you.” 

This made Anne feel highly good-na- 
tured, and she determined to wear the dress 
all day, while Patty, not to be outdone, put 
on a robe of beautiful shimmering sea-green 
silk, from which her sweet face rose like a 
white lily from its shrouding green leaves. 

So the day flew swiftly by, and there were 
many things yet to be seen which they had 
to postpone to the morrow. In the even- 
ing the sisters sat together in Patty’s room 
talking over the old times and the new. 

‘*Whoever thought it would come to 
this,” said Patty, laughing, ‘* when we tres- 
passed in the forest after pine-cones.” 

** And how stupid we were to be afraid 
of Doctor Barbe-Bleue,” replied Anne. 
‘* By the way, Patty, have you ever been 
up in the tower where his light used to be 
seen burning all night?” 

** Oh, yes,” said Patty, ‘‘ there is nothing 
but a study and a laboratory. He keeps 
his medical books, and tries experiments. 
That’s all it is.” 

‘**T shouldn't wonder if Hedley and Gil- 
bert should come any day,” said Anne, sud- 

.denly remembering her brothers; ‘it is 
> time for their furloughs.” 

**Oh, how splendid that will be!” ex- 
eelaimed Patty, clapping her hands. So 
— chatted away until late in the night, 
zand then went to sleep with their arms 
around each other, just as they used to do 
jrhen they were children together. 

The next day they resolved to open the 
askets which held the family jewels, — and 

a fascinating treat it was. There, in their 
soft velvet beds, lay sets of turquoise, and 
ef amethyst, rubies and great red carbun- 
eles, bracelets and wreathen work of old 
gold, and a full set —tiara, necklace and 
all— of pearls, and another of diamonds. 
Witb what exclamations of delight did the 
revel in all these treasures! But at lengt 
even that novelty became wearisome, and 
in perfect satiety of luxury Patty smothered 
4 yawn. 
** What does this little key belong to?” 
asked Anne, taking up the bunch. 
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‘«Oh, that?” said Patty, starting, “‘ that 
belongs to a private room of my busband’s, 
which he does not wish me to open.” 

**Ah!” said Anne, suspiciously, ‘* now 
that is the very room I should want to see 
most of all.” 

**Oh, no!” replied Patty, shaking her 
head, **I would not look into it for the 
world.” 

But for all that, an insatiable desire be- 
gan to possess her to know what the room 
contained. Why had Barbe-Bleue forbidden 
it? There surely could be nothing thre to 
harm her. She might just peep in a little 
way, and he would never know. These 
thoughts kept creeping into her mind, and 
though she tried to forget them, at every 
pause in the conversation they would recur 
to heragain. And there hung the little key 
so temptingly, just where she could easily 
slipit off the bunch, without even Anne notic- 
ing her. At last, under pretence of going to 
order a lunch, she slipped out of the room 
with the little key in ber hand, and away 
she sped down the stairs, and through the 
passage, till she stood at the very threshold 
of the chamber. There, as she paused a 
moment, she seemed to hear her husband's 
grave voice as he said: 

‘* It would grieve me if you should disre- 
gard my wishes. You must not use the Jit- 
tle key!” 

‘* Ah, he is so good, and I love him 
dearly,” she murmured, hesitating; but 
even as she stood there the key seemed 
almost of itself to turn in her hand, and the 
door flew open. The shutters of the room 
were closed, so it was quite dark; but as 
her eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, she 
took two or three steps inside, and looked 
cautiously around. Oh, horrible! against 
the wall there hung, two, three, yes, seven 
bleached and ghastly skeletons. As she 
returned, in a shiver of faintness and 
affright, to leave the room, her trembling 
fingers dropped the key; and in trying to 
find it again, a deadly horror seized her, 
and she screamed and swooned away upon 
the floor. 

Anne heard the shriek, and running swift- 
ly to seek her sister, found poor Patty ina 
lifeless heap on the threshold of the little 
chamber. Her quick wit comprehended at 
once that this was the forbidden room, and 
hastily dragging her sister out, she picked 
up the key and locked the door — not, how- 
ever, before seeing the dreadful contents of 
the apartment. She shivered from head to 
foot. 

‘* These, then,” she thought in terror, 
‘*are those former wives of Barbe-Bleue 
who so mysteriously disappeared ! ” 
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As Patty began to revive, she supported 
her away from the fatal spot ; and once up- 
stairs again in their luxurious chamber, 
they strove to collect their senses. Anne 
whispered her dreadful thoughts to Patty — 
but Patty, though terribly shaken and ner- 
vous, would not believe one word against 
her husband. ° 

‘No, there is some mistake, there is 
some mistake,” she kept repeating over and 
over. ‘*Qh, if I had only obeyed Barbe- 
Bleue, and never touched the little key!” 

But these regrets came too late; and the 
unhappy sisters, trembling with vague 
alarm as the night drew on, hovered to- 
gether by the bright fire, and tried to keep 
up each other’s courage. 

‘** My advice,” said Anne, ‘‘ is, that you 
don’t tell Barbe-Bleue that you unlocked 
the door.” 

**T will not at once,” said Patty; ‘‘ but 
will try to get him to tell me about the 
room; and then if he explains it all, I will 
tell him how I disobeyed.” 

The pale faces and cowering forms of the 
two sisters were but a sorry welcome to 
Doctor Barbe-Bleue, as he suddenly opened 
the door and stood before them. It seemed 
that he had been met on his journey by a 
messenger, who told him that the business 
on which he was going was already satisfac- 
torily settled, and there would be really no 
need of his presence. So Doctor Barbe- 
Bleue joyfully retraced his way homewards, 
thinking, with a smile, what a pleasant sur- 
prise it would be to his little wife. 

He strode softly up the stairs, and along 
the corridor, and flinging open the door, 
strode into the room, his great black beard 
roughened by the wind, and his eyes gleam- 
ing with fun. If his wife and sister-in-law 
looked more terrified than rejoiced at this 
startling arrival, he did not appear to no- 
tice it. 

‘* What a delightful surprise!” exclaimed 
Anne, who was first to recover composure, 
for she had really a fine talent for diplomacy. 

‘*What a delightful surprise!” quav- 
ered Patty, like a poor little echo; but 
when Barbe-Bleue lifted her in his strong 
arms and kissed her she nestled her head 
down on his shoulder with a momentary feel- 
ing that here after all was her protector, and 
that he would take care of her. 

Then Anne rang for a hot supper to be 
brought, and they all sat down, and chatted 
gaily. Doctor Barbe-Bleue had also an- 
other little surprise for his wife. He had 
stopped a moment at her mother’s door on 
his way to the castle, thinking perhaps 
Patty might be there, and Mrs. Dimock 
had given him a note for her daughter, 
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which said that Hedley and Gilbert had just 
come home on their long-desired furlough, 
and were all-impatient to see their sisters, 
so Patty might expect them early the next 
morning. Anne and Patty exchanged 
glances after reading this note, and then 
Patty felt provoked to think she should have 
glanced at her sister so meaningly, for it 
seemed to imply a distrust of her husband, 
and she drew closer to his side. 

So the evening passed off very pleasantly 
after all. But the next morning all Patty’s 
tremors revived, when Doctor Barbe-Bleue 
asked for his bunch of keys. After a 
moment’s hesitation she produced them. 
But that terrible Barbe-Bleue saw that her 
hand trembled, and he at once guessed what 
had happened. 

‘*How is it, my dear,” he asked, very 
kindly, ‘‘ that the key of the small apart- 
ment is not among the rest ? ” 

Now when Anne had locked the door of 
that dreadful room, in her haste and trepi- 
dation, she had dropped the key in her 
pocket and neither she nor Patty had thought 
to replace it on the bunch, 

‘Ts it not there?” replied poor Patty, 
as if surprised, ‘* then I must ,have left it 
up-stairs on my table.” 

‘*Be so good as to get it for me then, 
my dear,” said Barbe-Bleue, with a forced 
calmness of manner which only alarmed her 
the more. 

She ran up-stairs and hurriedly told Anne 
what had occurred. Anne concealing her 
dismay, drew the key from her pocket; 
when, as if to add to their uneasiness, they 
espied a deep dark stain on one side of it, 
which neither remembered seeing when it 
hung upon the bunch. They dipped it in a 
silver bowl of water that stood near, and 
rubbed it with the finest soap, but all in 
vain, for the stain remained as visible as 
ever. 

**QOh,” said Anne, ‘‘how I wish our 
brothers would come! ” 

When Patty dared delay no longer, she 
took the key to her husband. He looked 
down upon her fondly as she stood before 
him in her pretty tremors and blushes, but 
after he had examined the key, his brow 
became troubled. 

‘* How came this stain upon it, my love?” 
he asked gravely. And Patty could only 
falter forth that indeed she did not know. 

‘* Then I am afraid I can tell you,” said 
Doctor Barbe-Bleue. ‘* Have you not paid 
a visit to the forbidden chamber ? ” 

Poor little Patty burst into tears, and 
clinging to her husband she hid her face on 
his bosom, and trembling and sobbing con- 
fessed all that she had done. For a mo- 
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ment there was an ominous silence, and 
then Doctor Barbe-Bleue, putting her 
gently from him, said with a sigh: 

**Then I must explain it all to you, 
Patty, which I never meant to have to do. 
You must have thought it very singular to 
find such a chamber of horrors?” 

‘* Yes,” whispered Patty, shivering. 

Then the honest, blundering Barbe-Bleue 
told her all about it. He told her how. 
during the long 3 of his seclusion from 
the world, which had made him gloomy, 
moody, and unsocial, he had devoted him- 
self to the mysterious delights of his pro- 
fession, making deep researches into the 
unknown, poring over ancient dingy volumes 
of Esculapius and Paracelsus, up in his 
lonely tower. Sometimes, dipping into al- 
chemy, he had spent whole nights watching 
intently the seething crucible upon the hot 
fire, with its costly contents. - Sometimes 
he was wholly absorbed in studying the 
human frame, hoping to make some new 
discovery to benefit the world. And it was 
for this that he had procured those bleached 
skeletons from his old medical college, 
each representing a different race, to assist 
him in his speculations. These were the 
pursuits he lived for, in these his very soul 
had been wrapped up. 

‘* Then what made you hide them in that 
little room?” asked Patty, who was fast 
recovering her pretty, coaxing ways. 

So Doctor Barbe-Bleue, with a penitent 
caress, told her how afraid he was that his 
little bride, his new-found treasure, would 
learn to fear him and to shrink from him if 
he kept up those strange pursuits after they 
were married ; he did not wish to keep any- 
thing in his favourite tower that soe 
make his darling dislike to enter it, and he 
thought that she, so child-like and unscien- 
tific, might be nervous at night sometimes if 
she knew those skeletons were under the 
same roof with her. So he had ordered all 
these uncanny things to be carried down and 
stored away in that little room on the 
ground floor, the skeletons, the crucible, 
and many of the acids and other chemicals 
which he never meant to use again. There 
they were to remain locked up, and he had 
never intended that she should discover the 
contents of the room. All this story Doctor 
Barbe-Bleue told quite humbly, half afraid 
= Patty even now would take a dislike to 

i 





m. 
**Then I should just like to know, sir, 
why you left the key on the bunch with all 
the rest?” she said archly, pulling his 
whiskers. 

**IT was going to take it off,” he replied, 
meekly, ‘* and then it seemed like distrust- 
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ing you, so I put it back again, and asked 
you not to use it.” 

Patty laughed that sweet, happy laugh, 
that was always music to her husband’s 
ears. She laughed so loud that Anne, who 
was trembling up-stairs, heard it, and 
gathering courage came down to see how 
things were going on. At the sight of her 
pale face, Patty laughed still more, and 
then controlled herself, lest Barbe-Bleue 
should begin to be curious and find out 
what dark suspicions Anne had entertained. 
Then Doctor Barbe-Bleue explained it all 
over again to Anne, and the second explana- 
tion was much easier than the first. 

** But what stained the key ?” said Anne, 
after the first sensation of relief. 

‘*Oh, that was done by some acid,” 
replied the Doctor, carelessly. ‘* You will 
probably find a broken bottle that held 
some on the floor, if you wish tolook. I 
remember hearing something fall as I came 
out the other day.” 

But Anne did not wish to look. She was 
quite content. Only she expressed a desire 
to visit forthwith the haunt up in the tower, 
where her brother-in-law had spent so many 
hours. So the three ran gaily up the cir- 
cling stairs, reaching at last the quiet, com- 
fortable study of Doctor Barbe-Bleue. Patty 
began to dust the books with a pretty, 
housewifely air, while Anne, having looked 
around sufliciently, opened a narrow door, 
found another tiny staircase, which she was 
told led out on the very top of the tower. 

‘*How splendid!” she exclaimed. ‘I 
am going right up to view the prospect ; 
and perhaps I shall see Hedley and Gilbert 
coming.” 

So up the staircase she disappeared, and 
Patty went on dusting books, till the Doctor 
stopped her with a kiss. 

**Oh, fie!” she said, shaking her curly 
head at him; and then she called out loudly : 
** Anne, sister Anne, do you see anybody 
coming ?” 

And Anne replied, though the wind al- 
most blew her words away, ‘‘I see nothing 
but the bright sun and the waving tree- 
tops.” 

**She couldn't see them if they were 
coming,” said Barbe-Bleue. 

**Oh yes, she could,” said Patty, and she 
called out again: ‘* Anne, sister Anne, do 
you see anybody coming?” 

“I see,” replied Anne, ‘‘a great cloud 
of dust moving this way.” 

‘* Is it Hedley and Gilbert ?” asked Patty. 

‘*Dear me, no,” cried Anne, who began 
to be impatient, *‘it is only some sheep 
after all.” 

Barbe-Bleue and Patty laughed, and 
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then Patty said she was afraid Anne would 
take cold up there in the wind, and she 
meant to hurry her down, so she called out 
again: 

‘* Anne, sister Anne, do you see anybody 
coming yet? If you don’t, do come down; 
it is cold up there.” 

But Anne replied gaily: 

‘I see two horsemen coming up the hili. 
I know it is Hedley and Gilbert, and I am 
going to wave my handkerchief to make 
them ride faster.” 

But Barbe-Bleue and Patty, when they 
heard that the brothers were really coming, 
hurried down from the tower to be ready 
with a welcome. They met them at the 
castle door, and Patty, blushing with her 
new honours, introduced her brothers to her 
husband with such a pretty air of pardon- 
able pride that they all loved her more than 
ever. Then Anne too appeared, and the 
whole party spent a merry, happy day 
together, Barbe-Bleue in his hospitality 
treating his guests so well that his new 
brothers-in-law at once voted him a capital 
fellow and as generous as a prince. 

Since then there have never been any 
more secrets, any more doubts, but Doctor 
Barbe-Bleve and his beautiful little wife 
seem to grow more devoted to each other 
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every day; so that after all his stornvy life 
he is at last a perfectly happy man. He 
lavishes upon her everything that heart can 
wish, and to their stately and magnificent 
home their few true and tried friends are 
always welcome. 

But the old distrust still lurks among the 
townspeople. You may hear it whispered 
as persistently as ever through all the 
under-currents of society. And even the 
simple and touching incidents which I have 
here related to you have been distorted by 
Rumour into a base calumny, which is 
creeping into every ear. Well might Vir- 
gil say, though centuries ago: 


** Fama, malum, quo non aliud velocius ullum : 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo.’’ 


But the Barbe-Bleues hear little of all 
these things, and perhaps would only smile 
at them if they heard more. Yet it is none 
the less an injustice, and I, who during my 
sojourn at N. have so thoroughly learned 
the goodness and nobility of this eng ye 
pair, cannot refrain from doing what I fee 
to be my duty in setting forth the facts con- 
tained in this narrative. So, to the best of 
my small power at least, the old wrong 
shall be righted in this narrative. 





Tue Rewarps or Ports. — The following, 
although not entirely new, may be interesting 
to biographers and lovers of the poets men- 
tioned; it is from the tract by Henry Peacham, 
himself a distressed writer of verses, which is 
styled *‘ The Truth of our Times,’’ 1638, pp. 37, 
38, and 39. ‘Let us looke a little further 
backe to the authors and poets of late time, and 
consider how they have thrived by their workes 
and dedications. The famous Spencer did never 
get any preferment in his life save toward his 
latter end, hee became a clerk of the Councel in 
Ireland, and, dying in England, hee died but 
poore. When he lay sick, the noble and pat- 
terne of true honour, Robert, Earle of Essex, 
sent him twenty pound, either to relieve him or 
bury him. Joshuah Silvester, admired for his 
Translation of *‘ Bartas,’ dyed at Middleborough, 
a Factor for our English Merchants, having had 
very little or no reward at all, either for his 
paines or Dedication: And honest Mr. Michel 
Drayton had about some five pounds lying by 
him at his death, which was Satis viatici ad 
celum, as William Warham, Bishop of Canter- 
bury, answered his steward (when lying upon 
his deathbed, he had asked him how much mon- 
ey hee had in his house, hee told his Grace 
Thirty pounds).” Athenzum. 





Ir seems not unlikely that the production of 
raw silk may again engage the attention of small 
landowners in England and Ireland. Modern 
appliances-have done much to simplify the few 
mechanical processes that are needed; and it 
has been ascertained that mulberry trees, whose 
leaves form the staple food of the silkworm, will 
flourish in any of the milder and moister coun- 
tries, and may advantageously supersede some 
of the redundant cider orchards. At Yateville, 
in Hampshire, Captain Mason has three acres of 
ground planted with mulberries which furnish 
pasturage for a countless number of silkworms, 
Basing his calculations on the experience of the 
last three years, he considers that a net profit 
of £10 an acre might be realized upon a planta- 
tion of a hundred acres. The care of the trees 
and worms would afford light and suitable em- 
ployment to women and children, and, owing to 
the disease in the silk-producing countries of 
Europe, the failure of the Persian supply, and 
the destruction of the mulberry plantations in 
China during the civil war, the market value of 
raw silk has very largely increased. The Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Bengal is endeavouring 
to extend its cultivation beyond the few districts 
in that country where it is at present carried 
on. Pall Mall Gazette. 
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CONCLUSION. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Lire at Fernwood had been going on 
much the same as usual during these days 
which were so decisive to John. It was 
Fred Huntley’s inquiry as to when she had 
heard from John which had inspired Kate’s 
note to him. She had been half unhappy 
before, and full of wondering thoughts ; but 
that question roused her. She could not 
let her love glide away from her without a 
word; she did not want to lose him; she 
could not believe it possible that there 
was any danger of losing him. All the 
rest were very well to talk to, or to flirt 
with, or dance with, or make useful. But 
John was John, and she had no desire to 
put any one else in his place. Kate said 
this to herself, and then she went down- 
stairs and yawned behind her fan at the 
other people who had so little to say, and 
was glad when Fred Huntley — but not till 
half the evening was over —came to her 
side to talk to her. He was a clever talker, 
and managed her very skilfully; and Kate 
could not make out how it was that all the 
other people were so stupid. She gave her 
father a little defiant glance when she 
caught his eye. ‘‘Papa seems to think I 
have no right to talk to any one now,” she 
said, half to herself, thus making Fred her 
confidant unawares. 

** Does he say so?” asked Fred. 

**Oh no, not in so many words — but he 
watches me as if I could -not take care of 
myself. It is too bad. I don’t think he 
ever made himself so disagreeable all my 
life before. I had a great deal better 
stay in my own room where nobody need 
see me. To think of papa, you know, 
growing jealous for John ” 

She was so thoughtless that the idea had 
begun to move her to amusement; when 
she suddenly remembered words which 
Fred himself had said to her not so very 
long ago, and stopped short suddenly, 
growing very red, and naturally giving 
double point by her full stop and her blush 
to the suggestive words. ‘I mean it is so 
odd not to be able to do and say what one 
likes,” she went on hurriedly, faltering, 
and growing redder and redder in her con- 
sciousness. Fred was standing before her, 
leaning over the back of a chair, and look- 
ing very earnestly in her face. 
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‘* Miss Crediton,” said Fred, seriously, 
** don’t you know me well enough to be frank 
with me at least? I might pretend to 
think I had nothing to do with it, but I 
should not deceive you. Mr. Crediton is 
concerned for his guest and not for his 
daughter; but, I repeat, so far as-I am 
concerned, you are not to be curbed in your 
freedom. I prefer rather to be tortured 
than to be sent away.” 

‘“* Tortured!” Kate echoed, under her 
breath, growing pale and growing red. It 
was wrong to permit such things to be said to 
her, and she had already reproved him for 
it. But still there was something which 
half pleased her in these words which meant 
so much more than they said. She hada 
little struggle with herself before she could 
make up her mind to resist temptation, 
and withdraw from this dangerous amuse- 
ment; and when at length she did so, and 
plunged into conversation with the nearest 
old lady, Kate felt that nothing less than 
the highest virtue could have moved her to 
such a sacrifice. It wasa great deal more 
amusing to sit and listen to Fred Huntley’s 
talk, and watch him gliding along the edge 
of the precipice, just clearing it by a hair’s- 
breadth, filling the air with captivating sug- 
gestions of devotion. Could it be possible 
that he was so fond of her—a man of 
the world like Fred? Kate was one of 
those women who feel a kindness for the 
men who love them. It may be love out 
of place — presumptuous, uncalled-for, even 
treacherous ; but still, poor fellow, how sad 
that he should be so fond of me! the 
woman says to herself, and is softly moved 
towards him with a kind of almost affec- 
tionate pity. This was heightened, in the 
— case, by the fact that Fred Hunt- 
ey was not at alla man likely to yield to 
such influences; and then he too was mak- 
ing a struggle against temptation in which 
surely he deserved a little sympathy. 
If at any time he should be overcome by 
it, and speak out, then of course she would 
be compelled to give him a distinct answer 
and send him away. It would be a pity, 
Kate thought, with a sigh; but in the mean 
time he was very interesting, and she was 
sorry he should be so fond of her, poor 
fellow! Thus it will be seen that she had 
not consciously faltered in her allegiance. 
She meant to say No to Fred, firmly and 


**So far as I am concerned,” he said,| clearly if ever he should speak to her in 
with a smile, ‘I will not have your liberty | unmistakable words; but in the mean time 
curbed. You must do and say what you she was interested in him, and very curious 


like without any thought of me.” 
‘Of you, Mr. Huntley!” said Kate, 
with some confusion. 


pa’s nonsense have to do with you?” 


‘*What should pa-| 


to know what next he would say. 

It was thus without any sense of wrong- 
doing that Kate found herself walking along 
the footpath with Fred Huntley by her side 
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on the October noon when John saw them. 
She was quite innocent of any evil inten- 
tion. He had disappeared with the rest of 
the gentlemen in the morning, and Kate had 
not asked either herself or any one else what 
had become of him; and she had under- 
taken to walk down to the row of cottages 
outside the park gates as a matter of kind- 
ness to the housekeeper, who was busy. 
**I will go,” she had said quite simply, 
when Mrs. Horner apologised for not hav- 
ing seen and given work to a poor needle- 
woman there. ‘‘Oh, Miss Kate, that will 
be so good of you—and it is just a nice 
walk,” the housekeeper had said; so that 
nothing could be more virtuous than the 
expedition altogether. Kate had not even 
meant to go alone; her companion, one of 
the young ladies of the party, had failed 
her at the last moment by reason of a 
headache, or some other young-ladv-like 
ailment, and how could Kate tell that she 
should meet Fred Huntley coming out of 
the wood just as the trees screened her 
from the windows of the house? But she 
was not sorry she had met him. Walking 
along by herself in the silence, she had 
grown a little sad and confused in her 
micd about John and circumstances gene- 
rally. She had not much time to think, 
with all the duties of mistress of the house 
on her head. But when she was alone she 
could not elude the questions — What did 
John mean by his silence ?— was he un- 
happy, poor fellow? Was it her fault or 
his fault? Would the time ever come 
when Mr. Crediton would consent, and 
everything would be arranged. Should 
she be able to’ make him happy if they 
were married? All these questions were 
passing through Htate’s mind. ‘* He takes 
everything so seriously,” she said to her- 
self; ‘‘be thinks one means it, and one 
so seldom means it.” This she said with 
a little plaint within her own bosom. And, 
. if it must be confessed, a momentary com- 
— passed through her mind. Fred 
untley would be so very, very much 
easier to get on with; he would demand 
nothing more than she could give, whereas 
there was no limit to John’s demands. 
‘Lhe comparison was involuntary, and she 
was ashamed of herself for making it, but 
still it had been made; and the next moment 
Fred Huntley himself had appeared to her 
stepping over the stile out of the wood. 
But the grave look that was on her face, 
and the silence so unusual to her, which 
John had seen and taken for symptoms of 
other feelings, were in reality caused by the 
gravity of her thoughts about himself more 
than by any other cause. She had been al- 
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most glad to have her solitude interrupted 
in order to escape from her thoughts, but 
they were still in possession of her mind; 
and when John had heard their voices in the 
distance, the two were but beginning to talk. 
Their conversation was quite unobjection- 
able; he might have heard every word, as 
she said afterwards. It was kind of Fred 
Huntley, seeing her so serious, to try to 
take her mind off her own troubles. He 
did not launch forth into foolish talk, such as 
that which he permitted himself sometimes 
to induige in, when their tete-a-tete went on 
under the eyes of a roomful of people. He 
began to tell her about his own prospects 
and intentions; how he had made up his 
mind to offer himself as a candidate to rep- 
resent Camelford at the next election. He 
had been asked to do so, and he had given 
a great deal of thought to the subject. ‘* It 
binds one, and takes away one’s personal 
liberty,” he had said; ‘‘ but, after all, one 
never has any personal liberty — and some- 
thing certain to do, that one can take an 
interest in, is always, I suppose,” he added, 
with a sigh, ‘‘ next best.” 

‘*Next best to what?” cried Kate, but 
fortunately for herself left him no time to 
answer. ‘‘I never pretended to be strong- 
minded,” she ran on; ‘* but to help to gov- 
ern one’s own country must be the finest 
thing in the world. Oh, please, don’t smile 
like that. You think so, or you would not 
make up your mind to take so much trouble 
for nothing at all.” 

‘*Much the member for Camelford will 
have to do in the governing of the country,” 
said Fred ; ‘‘ but still it is true enough; and 
I suppose when a man is bored to death on 
a committee, he has as fine a sense that if 
he die it is in the service of his country, as 
if he were burrowing in the trenches some- 
where. Yes, I suppose when there is noth- 
ing pleasanter in hand it is the right sort of 
thing to do.” 

**] don’t know what pleasanter sort of 
thing you could have in hand,” said Kate. 

‘*No, perhaps not; but I do. I can 
fancy quite a different sort of life —some- 
thing out of my reach as far as that branch 
is,” said Fred, carelessly catching at a high 
bough which seemed to hang miles over his 
head against the smiling blue. ‘* Hollo ! it 
is not so far out of reach neither,” he added 
with a quick glance at her, and speaking 
half under his breath. 

‘| wish it had been out of your reach,” 
said Kate; ‘* just look what you have done! 
sprinkled me all over and spoiled my rib- 
bon; and the dew is so cold,” she said, 
with a little shiver. ‘* Mr. Huntley, I think 
I should prefer Parliament if I were you.” 
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**Tt will be the wisest way,” said Fred, 
momentarily roused out of his good temper ; 
and then he expressed a hundred regrets, 
and made his moan over the blue ribbon, 
which, however, it was decided, would be 
dried by the breeze long before they reached 
the cottage, and was not spoiled after all. 

‘** What a pity there is a penny post!” 
said Kate; ‘‘how we pe have teased 
your life out to give us franks, as Miss Mit- 
ford did for her letters. An M. P. was 
worth something in those days; but when 
there is anything going on, of course you 
can get us tickets and good places every- 
where. The first time you make a speech, 
I shall go to the ladies’ gallery. I wonder 
what it will be about!” 

** And so do IJ,” said Fred; ‘‘ but I fear 
it will be inaudible in the ladies’ gallery. 
When you are all enjoying yourselves at 
home after the fatigues of the season, will 
you compassionate an unhappy man in town 
ia August for the sake of his country? Do 
you think it is worth such a sacrifice ? ” 

** What a different life it will be!” said 
Kate, withahalf-sigh. ‘* It is all very well 
to laugh, but how odd it is to thiak what 
different lives people have — some in the 
world and some out of it! I should like to 
go into Parliament, and be a great potentate 
too. I daresay it sounds very ridiculous, 
but I should. Iam not so clever as you 
are, and I have no education; but I hope | 
understand things better than old Mr. Viv- 
ian, or Sir Robert, — great friend. 
And yet I shall never have anything better 
to do than giving things out of a store-room, 
and spending as little money as possible. 
How very futiny it is!” 

‘* Do you give the things out of the store- 
room, and keep accounts of the tea and su- 
gar? I acknowledge that must be very 
funny,” said Fred. 

**Of course I don’t do it now. There is 
Mrs. Horner to take all the trouble; but, 
you know — hereafter ” When she 
had said this, Kate stopped with a sudden 
blush: of course he knew that John Mit- 
ford’s wife would have no housekeeper, and 
would be obliged to spend as little money 
as possible. But somehow the contrast 
galled her, and she stopped short with mo- 
mentary ill-humour. Why should fate be 
so different? Why should one be sv well 
off and another so poor? Kate felt it as 
much for the moment as if she had been a 
poor needlewoman, making gorgeous gar- 
ments fora fine lady. It gave her a little 








angry sense of inferiority ; could it be that 
she might look up to Fred Huntley and con- 
sider his acquaintance as an honour in the 
days to come? She was angry with him 
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for his hopes and his ambition, notwithstand- 
ing that he had said it would but be next 
best. 

‘* Hereafter ” said Fred, ‘‘ how little 
any. of us know about it! but if there is 
one creature in the world who can choose 
her own future, and make it what. she 

leases, it must be you,” he continued, in a 
ow hurried tone. Kate walked cn silent 
as if she had not heard him. They had 
reached the lodge gates, and were close to 
the cottage where she was going. She 
made no reply, took no notice, but she had 
heard him all the same. She went into the 
cottage without any suggestion that he 
should accompany her, and Fred wisely dis- 
appeared, leaving her to walx home by her- 
self. This was one great difference be- 
tween him and John. Jobn would not have 
left her, would not have dreamed of sacri- 
ficing the delight of her society for any 
piece of policy. But Fred was clear- 
sighted, and felt that for his ultimate suc- 
cess this was the best. She was half dis- 
appointed, half satisfied to find that he was 
not waiting for her. She had so many 
things to think of, and there were so many 
things that she did not want to think of. 
All the delights of the election time which 
was coming on dazzled Kate. She had 
only to say a word and she would be the 
queen of the occasion, in the heart of all 
the delightful bustle and excitement and 
hope and fear. She could not go into Par- 
liament in her own person and help to gov- 
ern her country, but the next to that would 
be doing it in the person of her husband. 
And where was there any likelihood that 
John would ever give her such a gratifica- 
tion? What he would give her would be 
the soberest domestic life, weighing out of 
tea and sugar from the store-room, and 
much trouble over the necessary economies. 
‘* Provided that we are so well off as to 
have a store-room!” she said to herself. 
But Fred Huntley’s wife would have no 
such necessity. She would have plenty to 
spend and something to spare. She was 
not thinking of herself as Mrs. Fred Hunt- 
ley ; she was rather contrasting that fortun- 
ate woman with Mrs. John Mitford, who 
would not be nearly so well off. It would 
be so droll, Kate thought, to see the lady 
in the prettiest costumes possible, coming 
to call upon herself, who probably for econ- 
omy would find it best always to wear a 
black silk gown. And then it would be so 
much easier for the other to get on. Her 
husband would be so manageable im com- 
parison. He would be good-tempered and 
polite, and would never dream of taking 
offence; whereas John’s wife would have 
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to watch his eye, and demean herself ac- 
cordingly. Kate had given more than one 
sigh before she got home, of half envy. 
Life would be so much more easy for Mrs. 
Fred. She would have it in her power to 
skim lightly over the top of the waves as 
Kate loved to do, instead of sounding all 
kinds of depths. She sighed, not because 
she was faithless to John or had ceased to 
love him, but only at the thought of how 
much easier a life that other woman would 
have; and an easy life was pleasant to 
Kate. 

I don’t know if it was this conversation 
which made Fred Huntley so over-bold ; 
but in the evening he spoke, as he had 
never yet ventured to speak. It was the 
evening which Jobn spent in his dismal little 
parlour, weary, and wrapt in the stillness 
of despair, writing his letters before he 
went home. At Fernwood the young peo- 
ple had got up an impromptu dance. There 
were a few people to dinner from some of 
the neighbouring houses, and this infusion 
of novelty stimulated the home party. And 
the wind had changed, and all the frost in 
the air had disappeared, or at least so the 
foolish boys and girls, heated with dancing, 
chose to believe; and they had opened the 
door of the conservatory, and even strayed 
out into the moonlight between the dances, 
without paying the least attention to any 
warning. However strong the reasons had 
been which led Kate to decline all private 
conversation with Fred Huntley, she could 
not possibly refuse to dance with him, nor 
could she refuse to take a turn with him 
through the conservatory, as all the others 
weredoing. And it was there, in the semi- 
dark, with the moonlight shining in through 
the dark plants and unseen flowers, that be 
spoke out, no longer making use of any 
parable. He told her in so many words 
that he was a more fit mate for her than 
John. He argued the question with her, 
point by point, for Kate was not wise 
enough to take refuge in a distinct, unex- 
plained No, but went on the foolish idea 
that he was her friend, and John’s friend, 
and that she ought to convince him that 
he was wrong. ‘*Oh don’t!” she said, 
‘*please, don’t. We have always been 
such friends. Why should you break it all 
off and make me a kind of an enemy now at 
the last? You never used to care for me in 
that way. Oh, please, let us forget it was 
ever said.” 

‘* But I cannot forget it, though you may, 
Kate,” he said, in a voice which was so full 
of feeling that Kate’s curiosity was vividly 
awakened: (I never thought he would have 
felt anything so much, she said to herself, 
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flattered and wondering; and rather anx- 
ious to know how far this unlooked-for sen- 
timent would carry him). ‘* Kate, we 
can’t go on just being friends. If you 
knew what I have suffered to see you be- 
longing to another man! I have not a 
word to say against him. No, I hate him 
for your sake; but there is not a word to 
be said against him. The only thing I 
wonder is, how a fellow so honourable and 
high-minded should have asked you when 
he knew he had nothing to offer you. It 
would have been more like John Mitford to 
have broken his heart and held his peace.” 

A strange little cry came from Kate’s lips. 
**Oh!” she said, with a startled look in his 
face, ‘* how strange that you should be try- 
ing to undermine him, and yet know him so 
well as that!” 

**T am not trying to undermine him, 
Kate, darling; 1 believe in my heart that I 
would rather the one of us had you who 
could make you the happiest. It sounds 
strange, but itis true. If I grant that he 
loves you as well as I do, would not that be 
allowing a great deal? but, Kate, think 
what a change it would be for you; and he 
would not know so well as I should how to 
make you happy,” Fred added, bending 
over her, and pressing close to him the 
hand which still rested on his arm. It was 
wrong of Kate not*to have withdrawn her 
hand from his arm. She tried to do it now, 
but it was held fast, and a piteous prayer 
made to her not to go from him as if she 
were angry. ‘‘ You don’t dislike me for 
your friend,” Fred pleaded, ‘*and why 
should you be angw because I cannot help 
loving you beyond: friendship ? — is it my 
fault ?” 

‘*Oh, please, don’t talk like this,” cried 
Kate, in her distress. ‘‘I am not angry. 
I don’t want to be unkind. I want you to 
be my friend still. This is only a passing 
fancy. It will go away, and we shall be 
just as we were. But it is wrong, when 
you know I am engaged to him, to try to 
turn me against John.” 

**It would be if you were married to 
him,” said Fred; ‘‘ but, Kate, because I 
love you, must I be blind to what is best for 
you? He is not like you, neither am I like 
you; we are neither of us worthy to kiss 
the hem of your dress —— ” 

‘* Nonsense!” cried Kate, vigorously, 
almost freeing herself; for this was so much 
out of Fred’s way, that it moved her in the 
midst of so grave a situation almost to the 
point of laughter. 

‘It is not nonsense; I know what you 
think. You think it is the sort of thing 
that lovers say, and that I don’t mean it; 
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but I do mean it. We are neither of us 
good enough; but I understand you best, 
Kate — yes, don’t deny it. I know you 
best, and your ways. I should not tease 
you. I should not ask too much. And 
with me you would have the life you are 
used to. With him you don’t know what 
kind of life you may have, and neither does 
he. Kate, there are women who could 
bear that sort of thing, but not you.” 

‘*Mr. Huntley, I cannot discuss it with 
you,” said Kate, half in despair; ‘ pray, 
pray, let me go!” 

**You are angry,” he said—‘‘ angry 
with me who have known you all your life, 
are you have found out I love you too 
well.” 

**T am not angry.” she cried; ‘* but oh, 
please, let me go. You knowI ought not 
to stand here and listen to you. Should 
you like it if you were him? Oh, let me 

‘oO ! ” 

‘* Kate,” he cried in her ear, ‘ don’t hate 
me for what I am going to say; if I were 
him, and knew you had listened to another, 
I should feel how it was, and accept my 
fate.” 

Kate’s hot spirit blazed up, and the tears 
sprang’ to her eyes. She drew her hand 
away almost violently. ‘‘That is well,” 
she cried — ‘‘ that is well! that you should 
be the one to blame me for listening; but I 
shall do it no more.” 

** Tt is because you are driving me half 
mad,” he said. 

And what was Kate todo? It was such 
a strange sensation to see Fred Huntley, a 
man of the world, standing there pleading 
before her, driven half mad. Was it pos- 
sible? If it had been any other man in- 
deed. But Fred! And his voice was full 
of emotion, his hands trembled, he pleaded 
with an earnestness that filled her with 
mingled pity and curiosity and amaze. 
** Ob bush, and don’t think any more of it,” 
she said. ‘If you will forget it, I shall. 
Am I one to make people unhappy? Give 
me your arm back to the drawing-room, and 
let us say no more about it. I must not 
stay longer with you here.” 

**I will take you back to the drawing- 
room,” he said, ‘‘ and if you say I am to give 
up hope, I will do it; but, Kate, don’t fix 
my fate till you know a little better. I am 
so willing, so very willing, to wait. All I 
want is that you should know I am here ut- 
terly at your command—and you won't 
wring my heart talking of him? Yes, do 
— wring my heart as you please, but don't 
send me away. I am willi g to wait for my 
answer as long as you have the heart to 
keep me — only don’t send me away.” 
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‘*Oh! howcan you speak of an answer?” 
cried Kate, under her breath. They were 
on the threshold of the lighted drawing-room 
by this time, and perbaps he did not hear 
that faint protestation. He took her to her 
seat, not with the covert care which he had 
been lavishing upon her for so long, but 
with all the signs of the tenderest devotion. 
She herself being excited and distracted by 
what had just passed, was not aware of the 
difference; but everybody else was. And 
they had been a long time together in the 
conservatory, quite too long for an inter- 
view between an engaged young lady and a 
man who was not her betrothed. And there 
was a flush upon Kate’s cheeks, and Fred 
was eager a excited, and kept near her, 
without any pretence of making himself gen- 
erally agreeable. And she looked half 
afraid of him, and would not dance any 
more — two signs which were very striking. 
‘** Depend upon it something is going on in 
that quarter,” one of the elder ladies said to 
the other. ‘* Little jilt!” said the second; 
and if Lady Winton had been there, who 
felt herself entitled to speak, Kate would 
no doubt have heard a great deal more 
about it before she escaped to her own room 
to try and realize what it was. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


IT would be vain to attempt to give any 
panorama of her thoughts when she had 
finally taken refuge in her room, and shut 
out even her maid. The first fire of the 
season was chirruping in the grate, and there 
were a good many candles about, for Kate 
was fond of a great deal of light. She threw 
herself into ber favourite easy-chair by the 
fire, and clasped her hands across her fore- 
head, and tried very hard to think. There 
are many girls, no doubt, who would have 
felt that Fred Huntley had insulted them by 
such a declaration, with his full knowledge 
of all previous circumstances. But Kate 
could not cut the knot in that summary 
manner. He was not insulting ber. Be- 
fore he had said a word, had not she herself 
taken that alternative into consideration ? 
It was but this very day that she had made 
that half-envying comparison between her- 
self and the problematical Mrs. Fred Hunt- 
ley; and people do not make such compari- 
sons without some faint notion that a choice 
might be possible. Besides, Kate was not 
the kind of a girl to be insensible to the rea- 
son of the matter. It was perfectly true 
what Fred [Huntley had said. In every way 
in which the question could be looked at he 
was more suitable to her than John. And 
he would be a great deal easier to get on 
with. He would not ask so much; he would 
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be quite content with what she could give: 
whereas the question was, would John ever 
be content? And Fred would satisfy Mr. 
Crediton, and make everything easy; and 
nobody knew better than Kate how unlikely 
it was that John could ever satisfy her fa- 
ther, or that their marriage should take 
place by anything less than a miracle. The 
reader will think that she was thus giving 
up the whole question, but this was not the 
fact. She was as far from giving John up 
as she had been a month before, when she 
went to see him in Camelford; but she had 
a candid mind, and could not help consider- 
ing the question on its merits. And then it 
would be impossible to deny that she had a 
kindness for Fred. He had been very 
‘*nice” all this autumn—very attentive 
and assiduous, and anxious to smooth her 
path for her. To be sure he had not been 
quite disinterested; but then, when is a 
man disinterested? One does not expect it 
of them, Kate reflected; in short, perhaps 
one prefers, on the whole, that they pee 
look for a reward, to be given or withheld 
as the idol wills. Such is the true position 
of the creature called a ‘‘ man,” in reference 
to the other creature, aged nineteen, who 
feels that it is her natural place and preroga- 
tive to reign over him. This sense of 
power was very strong in the mind of Kate. 
She felt it was in her hands to dispense life 
and death; and though the alternative was 
very thrilling, and made her heart beat 
loudly, and the blood rush to her face, yet 
it was not exactly a painful feeling. And 
then she was very sweet-tempered and sym- 
pees: it was hard for her to make up 

er mind to disappoint and grieve any one. 
She would be sincerely. sorry for the man 
she was obliged to refuse; and if she could 
have managed it so that Madeline Winton, 
or any other nice girl with whom she was 
intimate, should have suited the taste of that 
man, it would have been a great relief to 
her. The thought flashed across her mind 
more than ever in the disquietude of her 
thoughts ; a fact which sufficiently shows how 
different were the feelings with which she 
regarded the two candidates for her favour. 
Such a transfer of affection would have been 
out of the question with John; but it would 
not be out of the question with Fred. 

Then Kate took to thinking of his earn- 
estness, of the look almost of passion in his 
face. Fred Huntley to look at any woman 
like that —to say that he was being driven 
mad — to plead with such humility! No 
doubt it was a very astounding thought, 
almost more extraordinary than any amount 
of devotion from John, who was a passionate 


being by nature. And then this thought 
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recurred often, it would be so easy to get 
on with Fred! he would understand without 
difficulty those tastes and habits to which 
John could never do more than assent with 
a sigh. What a dilemma it was for a girl 
to be placed in! Kate had clasped her 
hands over her eyes that she might think 
the better, and let her fire go out, and 
was stopped in her cogitations by the chill 
which stole over her. When she roused 
herself up the hearth was quite black, 
and seemed to be giving forth cold instead 
of warmth — and the candles were all burn- 
ing silently, with now and then a little 
twinkling of the small steady flames, as if 
they were sharers in her secret, and knew 
more about it than she did. She crept to 
bed very cold and disturbed and uncom- 
fortable, saying to herself now, Poor John! 
and now, Poor Fred! with painful impar- 
tiality. I think, for my own part, that it 
said wonders for her real faithfulness that 
she was thus impartial in her thoughts; for 
Fred was so much more eligible in every 
way, so much more suitable, more likely to 
please everybody, more easy to get on with, 
that there must have been a wonderful bal- 
ance of feeling on the other side to keep the 
scales even. John was avery troublesome, 
unmanageable lover; he ruffled her by his 
passion, his fondness, his susceptibilities. 
She could not marry him except by the sacri- 
fice of many things that were very import- 
ant to her, and after going through all the 
agonies of a long, stormy, much-interrupted 
engagement ; whereas everything was 
smooth and pleasant on the other side. 
And yet Kate’s heart, if it stood tolerably 
even between them, had not yet swayed one 
step further off than the middle from her 
uncomfortable lover; which, considering all 
Fred’s unmistakable advantages, surely said 
a great deal for Kate. 

She got up in the morning with a head- 
ache, and without having come to any de- 
cision. The thought - of meeting . Fred 
calmly before the eyes of all these people 
as if nothing bad passed, had a curious kind 
of excitement in it. It was not her fault; 
and yet she looked forward to meeting him 
with a certain flutter of semi-agitation ; 
which was not diminished by the fact that 
he was more assiduous in his attentions than 
he had ever ventured to be before, or had 
any right to be. After breakfast Mr. Cred- 
iton sent to her to go to him in the library, 
which was a very alarming summons. She 
grew pale in the midst of her companions 
when it was delivered to her. ‘* Kate, I 
know you are going to be scolded,” said 
one of them; ‘I declare she is trembling. 
Fancy Kate being frightened for her papa.” 
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**I am sure she deserves to be scolded,” 
said an elder young lady, gravely. ‘* Do 
1?” cried poor Kate; and she went away 
half crying, for it was hard upon her to be 
blamed. She could not bear it, even when 
she was indifferent to her censors. It hurt 
her — she who had always been petted by 
all the world. And if her father should be 
about to scold her too? She went away as 
near crying as it is consistent with the dig- 
nity of a young lady of nineteen to be; and 
if either of the two had crossed her path 
and proposed instant elopement, I almost 
think she would have consented. But John 
was at Fanshawe, separated from her by 
more than distance; and Fred’s good angel 
had not whispered to him to throw himself 
at that moment in her way. 

Mr. Crediton received her with a cer- 
tain solemnity, and with a very grave coun- 
tenance. He made her sit down opposite 
to him, and looked her in the face. ‘‘ Kate,” 
he said, ‘* I have sent for you to have some 
very serious talk with you. You have got 
yourself into a very grave dilemma, and I 
think you want my advice.” 

Kate was very much frightened, but she 
was not a girl to lose her head even at such 
acrisis. She faced the foe courageously, 
though her cheek grew pale. ‘I must al- 
ways be the better for having your advice, 
papa,” she said; ‘* but I don’t know of any 
dilemma. Everything is exactly as it was.” 

** I don’t see how that can be,” said Mr. 
Crediton, quietly. ‘‘ Kate, Fred Huntley 
has been with me this morning. He is per- 
fectly honourable and straightforward in his 
mode of action, but I am not so sure about 
you. He tells me he has asked you to 
marry him — and notwithstanding that he 
has got no definite answer, he thought it 
right to come to me.” 

** Answer!” cried Kate; ‘‘ what answer 
could I give? He knew I was engaged as 
well as you do. Is it my fault, papa? Can 
I keep a man from making a fool of him- 
self?” He knew of my engagement as well 
as you.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Crediton; ‘‘and he 
knew that John Mitford went away hurried- 
ly after a three-days’ visit, and that there 
has been no communication between you 
for some time. Qh, I am not the culprit. I 
don’t examine your letters. It appears you 
told him; and, as a justification of what he 
has done, he repeated it to me. 

**Then it was very, very nasty of him,” 
said Kate, with tears in her eyes; ‘‘ and I 
will never tell him anything again as long 
as I live.” 

“*T hope at least you won’t tell him any- 
thing on this subject,” said her father, 
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gravely. ‘I have let you have your own 
way heretofore, Kate. I have given Mr. 
Mitford the best chance I could of proving 
what was in him; and if you like to perse- 
vere, I shall not interfere. Butif you don’t 
care to persevere, it is a different matter. 
Huntley seems tothink you will not. Wait 
a little, please, till I have said what I have 
to say. There cannot be a moment's doubt 
as to which of the two I should prefer for a 
son-in-law. Fred Huntley has distinguished 
himself already, though he is so young. 
He could surround you with every luxury 
and give you a good position, and every- 
thing that heart can desire. And he suits 
me. He is thoroughly sensible, and full of 
feeling; but he is not highflown. I should 
get on a great deal better with him than I 
ever could do with Mitford; and, I believe, 
so would you.” 

‘* Papa!” This exclamation was not sur- 
prise, but a deprecating, pleading, remon- 
strating protestation. She made him no 
further answer, one way or another; but 
only looked in his face with wistful eyes. 

**T believe you would,” said Mr. Credi- 
ton, stoutly. ** You must have felt already, 
however you may hesitate to say it, that in 
certain matters this whole business is a 
great blunder. I am not saying a word 
against Mitford. We bave the greatest 
reason to be grateful to him. But Kate, 
great mistakes have been made out of grat- 
itude — the very gravest mistakes ; and you 
may be sure that your engagement is to him 
a very equivocal advantage. He feels it, 
though he cannot be the first to speak.” 

‘* What does he feel ? how do you know?” 
cried Kate; and there came such a sudden 
chill over her, that the very blood in her 
veins seemed frozen —a sensation she had 
never experienced before in all her life. 

‘It is quite clear what he feels,” said 
Mr. Crediton; ‘‘ he feels that you are out 
of his sphere. He sees what kind of a life 
you live here, and he is bewildered. How 
is he to give you all that, or a shadow of 
it? Itis not difficult to divine what he feels ; 
and the thought makes him half morose, as 
he was when he was here. He cannot bear 
to lose you, I believe; and yet he is grad- 
ually making up his mind that he must lose 
you. Poor fellow! I forone am very sorry 
for him; and unless you open a way to 
him out of it, I don’t see what he is to do.” 

** Papa,” said Kate, with her cheeks 
flaming, ‘‘if he bas ever given you any 
reason to think that he wants to be out of 
it, you have only to let me know.” 

**T don’t want to be unjust,” said Mr. 
Crediton, ‘‘ to him or to any one. He has 
never spoken to me on the subject. It is 
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not likely he should. No man could come | 
to your father, Kate, and say, ‘I have made 
a mistake.’ I should kick him out of the 
house, probably; however glad I might be 
to hear it. And John Mitford is not the 
man to do anything of the kind; but his) 
feelings may be easily divined for all that.” 

Kate sat silent, with her eyes cast down, 
and twisted her handkerchief in her fingers. 
Her cheeks were burning, her eyes hot, her 
heart beating loud. Perhaps it might be 
true. While she had been calmly compar- 
ing her two lovers, feeling herself elevated 
in a sweet supremacy over them, and free 
to make her <n it was possible that her 
chain had become bondage to one of them. 
He had gone away hurriedly, it was true. 
He had spoken very strangely when he went 
away, and he had not written to her for two 
long weeks. So long, indeed, had he kept 
silence, that she had written to him making 
a kind of appeal. These facts, no doubt, 
strengthened every word her father said, 
and gave to them a certain appearance of 
reality. Her cheeks burned, and seemed 
to scorch all the moisture out of her eyes; 
and yet she felt that only the strongest 
effort kept her from bursting into tears. It 
was a kind of relief to her when the door 
opened, and a man came in with Mr. Cred- 
iton’s letters. At least they prevented the 
necessity of any answer. She sat absorbed 
in her own thoughts, examining closely, as 
if it were a matter of the last importance, 
the embroidered cipher on her handkerchief, 
while her father was thus occupied. Kate 
took no notice how many letters he read — 
they were nothing to her; nor did she ob- 
serve the keen glance upward which he gave 
at her when he had read the first he opened. 
She did not even remark that the crackling 
of the paper ceased, and there was an inter- 
val of complete stillness. When he spoke 
to her she started, and came back as if 
from a long distance. ‘‘ Yes, papa,” she 
said, mechanically, without lifting her eyes. 

‘*I did not think it would have come so 
soon,” said Mr. Crediton; ‘‘ and it is very 
strange that it should have come at this mo- 
ment. He has decided the question for 
himself, Kate, as, one time or other, I 
thought he would. Look here.” 

It was John’s letter he pushed across the 
table to her, with a feeling that it had ar- 
rived at the very moment it was wanted, 
at the handiest moment. And Mr. Credi- 
ton was glad; but at the same time he was 
struck with a little compunction when he 
saw how eagerly Kate clutched at it, and 
how the colour went and came on her face. 
She read it without a pause, flashing her 





eye over its contents in a way very different 
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from Mr. Crediton’s deliberate reading. 
She had grown breathless in her eagerness. 
She threw it dowr on the table, yet did not 
leave her hold of it, and stretched across to 
look at the little heap of letters which re- 
mained before him. ‘* There must be one 
for me,” she cried; ‘* of course he must 
have explained all this in his letter to me.” 
When she saw that there was none for her, 
she rose hurriedly and rang the bell, her 
father all the while looking on with an 
amazement which he could not express in 
words. Was this Kate, this hasty flushed 
creature, full of anxiety and suspense? 
‘*Go and see if there are any letters for 
me,” she said, imperiously, to the servant 
who answered the bell. She would not be- 
lieve it; she stood angry and feverish, 
leaning against the mantel-piece with John’s 
letter in her hand. ‘* The letters have been 
taken up-stairs, ma’am, but there are none 
for you,” said the man, re-entering with a 
tray in his hand on which were several bun- 
dles of papers carefully separated. She 
rushed across the room to look at them. 
There were half-a-dozen at least for Fred 
Huntley, and some for the other members 
of the party who were out shooting, but 
nothing for Miss Crediton. Kate dismissed 
the servant with a little wave of her hand 
and walked back to the fire, and stooped 
down over it to warm herself. She was ut- 
tewly dismayed, and the ground seemed 
suddenly cut away from under her very feet. 
Her heart beat so that she could not speak 
a word. Was it true, then, all this that 
had been said to her? Her father turned 
his chair towards her, and the sight of his 
child thus stupefied with sudden pain, and 
half incredulous of the shock she had just 
received, went to his heart. But yet in his 
heart he believed it was best for him to 
drive the stroke home, and not to soothe 
her by suggestions that the explanation 
might yet come, such as occurred to him in 
the first softening of his thoughts. 

‘* My darling!” he said, ‘* of course you 
feel it. I feet it so much for you, Kate, 
that I could almost grieve, though I know 
it to be for the best. Make up your mind 
at once to think no more of him. It will be 
better for you both. It is a shock, but you 
must have been prepared for the shock. 
You have trifled with Fred Huntley’s feel- 
ings for a long time, as you ought not to 
have done had you not been more or less 
prepared for this. And, Kate, there is no 
reason why you should not reward him 
now.” 

**Reward him! when it is he who has 
done it,” said Kate, under her breath. 

‘*That is not the case; you must be 
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aware that is not the case. I have watched 
you all too closely to believe in that. You 

ave done it yourself, Kate; and, if you 
would believe me, this is the very best 
thing that could have happened. The slight 
must hurt, of course, at first.” 

** Slight! papa, do you know what you 
are saying? It is worse than a slight. 
Oh, how shall I bear it?” said Kate, crush- 
ing up John’s letter in her clenched hands. 

**So I think, my dear,” said Mr. Credi- 
ton, quietly. ‘*I could not have supposed 
Mitford capable of anything of the kind. 
But it is best that he should have done it in 
this decisive way — better than hanging you 
up for months, or years, if he had his way. 
And the very best answer I can make is to 
tell him that—tbat you have listened to 
Fred. My dear, don’t turn away so impa- 
tiently. You have used him very badly if 
you mean anything else. He is very fond 
of you, poor fellow! And, Kate, I can’t 
tell how deeply, how much, it would gratify 
your father,” he added, putting his arm 
round her, and drawing her close to him. 
Kate had gone through all the stages 
of passion—she had been agitated, dis- 
turbed, startled, driven into amazement 
and indignation and rage. She was trem- 
bling all over with excitement; and now, in 
the course of nature, it was time for tears 
to come and relieve ber hot eyes. She 
felt herself drawn into her father’s arms, 
and then the storm broke forth. She 
could never lose her father, whoever she 
might lose. She leant her head upon him, 
and covered her face with her hands, and 
sobbed upon his breast. ‘‘ Papa, let me 
stay with you: I care for nothing but you,” 
she cried, with a broken voice like a child’s ; 
and he heard her heart beating in the pain 
of this first grand emergency, like some 
violent imprisoned thing labouring to escape 
out of its cage. 

** My poor child!” he said, holding her 
close. He was glad of it, and yet it hurt 
him too because it hurt his daughter. At 
that moment he could almost have called 
John back, pleased as he was to have him 
gone. He held her close, patting her 
softly with his hand, saying nothing till the 
outburst was over; and then, when he felt 
her stir in his arms and lean less heavily 
against him, he bent down and kissed her 
and spoke. 

‘*My own Kate,” he said, ‘‘ take your 
father’s advice for once. 
make the change and not him. Let me call 
a Huntley and make him happy. You 
i 


e him, though you may not think it: you 
have chosen his society more than that of 
Do you think I have not 
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watched you? and I know. My dear, your 
delicacy is wounded, your feelings have had 
a great shock; but you will soon learn it is 
for the best, and Fred will make you hap- 
pier than you ever could have been. Let 
me call the poor fellow now.” 

‘*No, no, not now,” cried Kate, with 
her face hidden —‘* not now. Papa, it is 
with you I want to stay.” 

**With me and with Fred,” said Mr. 
Crediton. ‘* He will be a son to me, Kate. 
He will not take you away from me. It is 
what I have wished for years. You will 
make us both very happy, my darling,” her 
father went on pleading. ‘* Let me call 
him now.” 

**Oh, papa, let me go! He is out,” 
said Kate, in a kind of despair, raising her- 
self from his arms. She wanted to get 
away to be by herself, to think what it all 
meant, and scarcely knew or understood 
what she said. 

** He cannot be far off. Let me go and 
find him,” said Mr. Crediton; ‘* you would 
make me so happy, Kate.” 

**Oh, papa, don’t kill me!—not now. I 
would do anything to make you happy; but 
not now — | cannot bear any more.” 

‘* Then, my darling, I will not press you; 
but later—when you have had time to 
think — say at five o’clock ; come to me at 
five o'clock. You have made him very 
wretched and treated him very badly, and 
me too; but you will make it up to us, my 
own Kate?” 

**Please let me go,” she said, wearily, 
and drew herself out of his arms, and made 
visible a face which was no longer flushed 
and beautiful, but very pale, scared, marked 
with tears, and reluctant to face the light. 

**You shall go,” said her father, ten- 
derly, leading her to the door. ‘‘ But re- 
member at five o'clock — promise that you 
will come at five o'clock.” 

** Whenever you please — what does it 
matter?” sighed poor Kate. He repeated 
the hour again in his anxiety, but she paid 
no attention. She ran up-stairs as soon as 
she had escaped from bim, a little palefaced 
woe-begone ghost. Some one met her on 
the stairs, but she did not stop to see who 
it was. She did not even care to have her 
emotion perceived, as she would have done 
under other circumstances. She did not 
care for anything but getting to a shelter 
and hiding herself, and asking somebody 
was it herself or some hidden counsellor 
she should find there?) what did it all 
mean ? 

Kate had never been very unhappy be- 
fore all her life, and she did not know how 
to be very unhappy. She pulled all the 
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blinds down impatiently, thinking it was 
wicked that the day should be so bright, 
and then threw herself upon her little white 
bed. It was not that she wanted to lie 
down, or to be in darkness, but only that 
the crisis was so strange, and she felt it 
necessary to conform to it. She had been 
thinking of John when she rose that morn- 
ing, but thinking of him in such a different 
way, measuring him with Fred Huntley, then 
asking herself if it would be most for her own 
good to keep him or put him aside. And 
lo! in a moment, here were the tables 
turned. He had not even the grace to de- 
liberate or give her warning what he was 
going to do, but did it on the moment. 
She could not even npbraid him, for he had 
gone without saying where he was. He 
had plucked himself out of her fingers while 
she had been weighing him, balancing him. 
Was it not a just punishment? But he did 
not know that, and she had done nothing, 
so far as he was aware, that could give him 
any warrant to treat her so summarily. 
She lay there and shut her eyes, and rocked 
herself and moaned a little, And then she 
opened them very wide, lay still, and gazed 
at the drawn blinds with her heart fluttering 
loudly, scarcely able to keep still with mor- 
tification and suppressed rage. Yes, he 
might give her up; but if he had word sent 
him that she was engaged to Fred Huntley, 
he would feel it — oh, he would feel it! :rust 
him forthat. And Kate repeated to herself 
with feverish eagerness, ‘* At five o’clock.” 
She longed for the hour to come that she 
might give him this return-blow; and then 
she turned and rocked herself and moaned 
again, feeling such a dreadful pain —a pain 
she could not account for in her perverse 
little heart. 

When the bell rang for luncheon Parsons 
came into the room, bouncing, as Kate 
thought, with her ribbons and her black 
silk apron, humming a song to herself. 
**Goodness gracious me!” she cried, sud- 
denly restraining her sprightly steps when 
she became conscious of her mistress’s pres- 
ence. ‘‘I did not know as you were here, 
Miss,” said Parsons; ‘‘ I beg your pardon, 
Iam sure. Is it a headache, Miss?” 

‘*Oh, go away and don’t bother me; 
don’t you see I am not fit to talk to any 
one ?” cried Kate. 

‘‘Tf it’s a bad headache, Miss, there is 
nothing like lying down, and to bathe the 
head with a little eau-de-Cologne and water. 
It’s what I always do when I have the head- 
ache,” said Parsons, bustling and pouring 
out into a basin the pungent fragrant water. 
Kate allowed herself to be ministered to 
without any visible impatience. She did 
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not feel so abandoned by the world when 
even her maid was by her. And the eau-de- 
Cologne, she thought, did her a little good. 

** That is the bell for lunch, Miss,” said 
Parsons; ‘‘ and master will be in such a 
way! Shall I go and tell him you have 
the headache very bad—or what shall I 
say?” 

‘*Never mind him,” said Kate, faintly; 
‘* what does it matter about them and their 
lunch? Oh, Parsons, I am so very misera- 
ble!” sobbed the poor girl. No, she did 
not mean to betray herself; but still a little 
sympathy, though not enough to touch the 
very skirts of her grievance, she must have. 

‘** Are you indeed, Miss?” said Parsons. 
‘*T am sure I’m very, very sorry; but it’s 
only the headache, it can’t last. There, I'll 
put a wet handkerchief on your poor head ; 
perhaps that will do it good.” 

‘*It is too deep for anything to do me 
good,” said Kate; but she suffered the 
handkerchief to be placed on her forehead, 
and put up with all those mysterious manip- 
ulations of the pillow and the hair and the 
patient which are orthodox in the circum- 
stances. She lay with her eyes closed and 
the wet kerchief on her forehead, and her 
hair spread over the pillow, making her face 
look all the paler in comparison ; her pretty 
mouth drawn down at the corners, her lips 
and closed eyelids making her the image of 
youthful misery. Her heart was broken, 
she thought; and oh, how her head ached! 

‘*Did you get your letters, Miss?” said 
Parsons softly, drawing out her bright hair, 
and bending over her sympathetically. But 
Parsons recoiled in another moment, giving 
the hair a tug in her consternation, ps Kate 
suddenly stood before her, all blazing and 
glaring like an avenging angel, with one 
hand grasping her shoulder and the other 
clenched menacing in her face. 

‘* My letters ! — oh, you wicked miserable 
woman, it is you who have made me so un- 
happy! My letters ! what do you know of 
them?” cried Kate. 

** Lord, Miss!” said Parsons in her dis- 
may, backing before her. And then she 
began tocry. ‘I thought as you'd rather 
I brought ’em up-stairs. You weren't in 
the drawing-room, nor nowhere to be seen. 
I meant it for the best,;” cried Parsons, 
backing to the wall with such a terror of the 
clenched hand as was quite out of propor- 
tion to the powers of that little weapon of 
offence. 

*« Give them to me,” cried Kate; ‘‘ draw 
up the blinds — make haste and throw this 
wet thing away. My letters, my letters !— 
oh, if you only knew what harm you have 
done! Give them to me a 
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She sat down on the sofa under the win- 
dow, which, after being veiled so carefully, 
now poured in upon her all the light of the 
full sunshiny October day. There was a 
note from Madeline Winton, a notification 
about millinery from Camelford, something 
else equally unimportant, and the letter 
from John, which she ought to have had 
three hours ago. She paused as she took 
it up, and turned to Parsons, who was still 
fluttering about the room in her alarm: 
*“*Go away,” said Kate, solemnly; ‘* you 
ean say I have a headache and am lying 
down ; and please, don’t come near me any 
more to-day.” 

**Let me come and dress you, Miss, as 
usual. Oh, goodness gracious me! as if I 
meant any harm.” 

**You need not stop to cry,” said Kate, 
severely; ‘*but go away. You wicked 
woman! [I owe all my trouble to you.” 

And then as soon as she was alone she 
read John’s letter—the letter he had 
written in his desolate room before he had 
left Camelford. It went to Kate’s heart. 
She read it and she cried, and she 
kissed the insensible paper, and her load 
seemed lifted off her mind. She had been 
miserable half an hour ago, and now she 
was happy. It was such an answer to all 
her questionings as nothing else could have 
given. She cried, and the colour came 
back to her cheek and the light to her eyes. 
**T am not the bank,” she said to herself, 
with a return of her old levity. ‘It is 
not me he means to give up; he must 
never, never give up me.” And then she 
kissed the letter again. She had never 
done such a thing all her life; but she did 
it, now without stopping to think, and she 
read over the end of it, ‘* yours, and onl 
yours, whatever may happen,” with a bore | 
of warmth and gladness at her heart. 
‘*Dear John! poor John! he is so fond 
of me. Why is he so.fond of me?” she 
said to herself with sweet tears. And then 
all at once it struck her as with a great 
chill that there was more than mere fond- 
ness in this letter of John’s. ‘If you 
should ever want me.” ‘* This may pass 
over and be to you as if it had never 
been.” How could that be? Was not he 
hers and she his as of old? 

Just then there came a knock to the 
door, and two little notes were banded in 
to her. Another cold thrill went over her 
as she saw them. One was from her 
father, and the other from Fred Huntley. 
‘*My dear, I am grieved your head 
aches,” wrote the first, ‘‘ but 1 don’t won- 
der. 
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men very happy. My pretty Kate! Your 
fond father, EPG» ore 

The other was shorter still.. ‘‘I dare 
not think or speak, or allow myself to be 
glad till I see you,” said the other; ‘* but 
my fate is in your sweet hands.” Such 
were the communications that were broaght 
to her from the outer world. Kate gazed 
at them with open mouth and eyes aghast. 
Then it all came to her mind. She had 
promised to go to these men and satisfy 
them, to give Fred Huntley her hand and 
her promise, and put her seal to it, that 
her love for John was over for ever. 
And yet the touch of her mouth was wet 
upon John’s dear letter, and she hated 
Fred Huntley as she had never hated any 
one in her whole life. She sat with the 
daylight pouring in upon her, and those 
tokens of fate about her, and despair in 
her pale and ghastly face. Kate to be 
ghastly, who had never known what such a 
word meant! She was getting a wild look 
like a creature driven to bay. Now and 
then when she heard the sound of a voice 
or step in the house— people coming up- 
stairs or down, somebody passing along 
the long passage —she gave a shiver, as a 
hare migtt shiver at the baying of the 
hounds. She sat motionless, it seemed to 
her for hours, in this torpor, and then it 
was Fred’s voice that roused her. He was 
down below in front of the house, talking 
to some one, and she could hear him 
through the open window. ‘‘I am going 
to the stables to look at the new horses,” 
he said, **but I shall be back before five 
o’clock.” Five o’clock! There was a ring 
in his voice of conscious triumph. He was 
coming back to take possession of his vic- ° 
tim. At that moment, as Kate sat with 
the trembling of despair upon her, there 
suddenly rang out upon her ear the sound 
of the railway bell at the station, which was 
always considered such a nuisance at Fern- 
wood. The railway itself was a great 
convenience, only a quarter of a mile from 
the lodge gates; but the bell and the 
whistle and the’ rumbling of the train were 
very objectionable. When Kate heard it 
she roused herself with a low cry. She 
thrust John’s letter into her dress, and 
tore the others up in little pieces, and then 
she sat still, with bright awakened eyes for 
half an hour more. By that time her reso- 
lution was formed. She was miserable and 
impatient of her misery, and every way 
of escape seemed shut off except this one, 
and it was something to do which soothed 
her excitement. It was not with any such 


Keep quite quiet till five, and then| thought that she had sent Parsons away. 


come down to the library and make two! Nothing had been settled in her mind or 
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even thought of, till Fred Huntley's voice and 
the railway bell thus succeeded each other. 
In circumstances so desperate, there is 
nothing like a sudden inspiration. Four 
o'clock the big clock sounded from the 
stables, and a succession of fairy chimes 
rang from all the rooms of the house. 
Four! and no more time to think — for 
there was not another moment to lose. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Kate had never gone anywhere alone 
before. She was nothing but one big 
beating heart, beating so that the little body 
that contained it could scarcely breathe, 
when she slipped down the back-stairs and 
out at the side-door. She put on a great 
waterproof cloak, one of those garments 
which are next thing to the domino of the 
drama as a means of disguise, and had a 
black dress on, and a black hat, and a 
great veil tied over her face as fashion per- 
mits. A mask could not have been a 
greater protection. She was, indeed, 
masked from head to foot, and except by 
her gait or outline of her figure could not 
have been recognized. It seemed to her 
as if the beating of her heart must have 
been heard through all the house, and 
brought everybody to see what such a 
noise meant; but it was not so. In her 
proper person, and with her pretty face 
open to the light, Kate Crediton was as 
-courageous as any girl could be, and that 
is saying a great deal; but masked and 
cloaked as she was, and running away, she 
was all over abject terror. She trembled 
when the railway porter came to tell her 
about the train; her voice was scarcely 
audible when she got her ticket; she 
shrank away to the farthest corner, and hid 
herself for the few horrible moments that 
she had to wait. And no words can ex- 
= the sense of guilt and fear and for- 
orn loneliness with which she contemplated 
all the varieties of the journey which she had 
undertaken. To get out of the carriage by 
herself at Camelford, to steal across the 
crowded railway station, a little sbrinking 
black figure in the lamp-light, to take an- 
other ticket, and have Leveait put into an- 
other train, and then to look forward to 
the long walk in the dark, the country 
road, the stillness and loneliness and sus- 
picious looks of everybody who should 
meet her! Her own opinion was that two 
or three times over she had nearly died of 
it; and, to tell the truth, she was not far 
wrong. The weather had grown milder, 
but she shivered in her excitement; and it 
was very cloudy and damp, with occasional 
showers, and little light in the pale sky. 
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How was she to do it? And what recep- 
tion was she likely to meet with at the end? 
And her father, what would his feelings be ? 
All these things seized upon Kate, and 
caught her in their clutches, and hung 
about her like ghosts as she pursued her 
lonely journey. Sometimes her natural 
courage made an effort to assert itself, but 
the courage of a girl of nineteen is but lit- 
tle able to sustain her under the sense of 
secrecy and flight and loneliness and a dark 
country road. When she had arrived at 
the conclusion of her journey, the poor 
child set out half-a-dozen times from the 
little lighted station which was as an oasis 
in the desert of darkness, and as many 
times crept back again to the shelter of the 
friendly lights. She leant against the pal- 
ing of the station-master’s cottage opposite 
the window, where there was protection, 
and cried. Darkness that she could feel 
crept and rustled about her; and silence, 
which she could feel too, penetrated to her 
very soul. She did not dare to ask the 
porter who had looked at her so curiously, 
to go with her. He might kill her on the 
road, and leave her lying there all covered 
by the darkness, to be found out when it 
was too late. Kate cried over this picture 
of herself. They would all be sorry then; 
they would’be grieved that they had driven 
her desperate; and there was one that 
would never, never recover it all his life. 
Oh that he were only there now with his 
strong arm to support her — oh John, John, 
John! And all this time his heart was 
aching too, thinking she had forsaken him. 
Where was he? Like herself out some- 
where in. the night full of despairing 
thoughts. And here was still this dreadful 
Pp to be crossed before she could even 
ear of him where he was. 

At Fanshawe the scene was very differ- 
ent. Mrs. Mitford was seated by the lamp, 
with her basket by her full of things to 
mend; but her hands had fallen into her 
lap, and there were signs of agitation in her 
face. There was a fire burning at the other 
end of the room, which gave it a different 
aspect, but she had not yet given up her 
summer-seat, and the window was open as 
of old. In the shade behind the lamp, 
some one was walking up and down — up 
and down, filling the room with a sense of 
restlessness and restraint. The two were 
talking in hushed tones as if something had 
happened. And not long before, Dr. Mit- 
ford had flung away out of the room in: 
anger which could scarcely find strong 
enough expression, ‘* You should have- 
thought of al this sooner. What! back off? 
Quarrel with your good fortune and all your 
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som ects! No, I have no patience. He 
as behaved like a fool, and ought to be 
treated as such,” the Doctor had cried. He 
was ashamed of his son and of ‘sundry little 
brags of his own, which John’s fine prospects 
had called from him; he did not know how 
to face the Fanshawes and all the rest of the 

arish, and allow that John had thrown all 
fis advantages away. He had been strug- 
gling, as a weak hot-tempered man is apt to 
struggle, against the inevitable, that whole 
day: he had been endeavouring to drive 
John back to a sense of his duty, to Camel- 
ford and the bank. ‘‘ If you had taken my 
advice you never would have gone into it,” 
he cried; ‘‘ but now that the sacrifice has 
been made, to draw back! I have no pa- 
tience with such folly.” John bad not said 
a word in self-defence. He said, ‘‘ 1 have 
been a fool; it is quite true, mother,” when 
Mrs. Mitford tried to defend him: and the 
day had been wretched enough to all con- 
cerned. What was he going to do with him- 
self now he had come home? Did he think 
he could be kept in idleness at his time of 
life? Such were the galling questions that 
had been put to John all day long. He had 
made little answer, and his mother believed 
he was as much in the dark as she was her- 
self. And naturally though she could not 
have taunted her boy as her husband did, still 
the question was to her, as to him, a very 
serious one. He could not live at home 
doing nothing. He had thrown away one 
hope for the future, and now another; and 
what was he to do? 

‘* A thing may be very imperfect, very 
unsatisfactory, not much good that one can 
see; and yet it may be the best thing in 
‘the world.” 

This was what John said, breaking the 
stillness after a long interval; and he 
paused in his walk and stood still in the 
shaded part of the room, behind his mother’s 
«chair. 

**T don’t know what you mean, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Mitford. ‘* How can a thing be 
unsatisfactory and yet the best thing in the 
world? And oh, my own boy, what has 
that to do with you and me?” 

**TIt has a great deal to do with you and 
me,” he said, behind her chair. ‘*I could 
not answer my father’s questions. It was 
enough to listen to them and keep my pa- 
tience; but, mother dear, I can't shut my 
heart to you. [am not going to live upon 
‘you in idleness. I am going back to the 
work you have trained me for all my life.” 

** John!” said his mother with a bewil- 
dered cry of joy. She held out her arms to 
him, and he came and knelt down by her, 
**Oh my 


and they held each other close. 
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boy, my boy, my son!” she murmured over 
him, as she had murmured ever his cradle. 
She could find no other words; but as for 
John, his decision was no joy to bim. He 
had nothing to say to add to the importance 
of the moment. ‘Thus it must be, and there 
was a sense of repose in his mind now that 
he had decided. It was not so great a work, 
perhaps, as she thought; but still it was the 
best in the world; and whether hopefully 
or sadly, what did it matter? a man could 
do his duty in it. There was no more to 
be said. 

** But oh, John,” said Mrs. Mitford, rais- 
ing her head at last with te-rs of mingled 
joy and pain in her eyes, ‘that will make 
but little difference now, so far as this world 
is concerned. It will not make your poor 
papa less angry, as it would have done three 
months ago. Mr. Fanshawe has promised 
the living to his nephew. It is a family liv- 
ing, you know; and it was only because 
they were so fond of us —I mean of your 
papa —that you were to have it; and I was 
so happy always to think you would take up 
our work. My dear boy! if youare think- 
ing of Fanshawe, that is all over now.” 

**So much the better, mother,” said 
John; ‘I was not thinking of Fanshawe. 
I will take a curacy in a town where there 
is plenty of work to do, and fight the devil 
ifl can. People say there is no devil; but 
I think I know better. We shall fight him 
still, please God!” 

**God bless my boy! God bless my dear- 
est boy!” cried the mother with a poignant 
thrill of delight and disappointment. It 
was the desire of her heart that was’ being 
given her; but yet so strangely transmog- 
rified, so warped out of the fashion in 
which she had prayed for it, that it was 
hard to tell whether it was most pain or joy. 
And it was after this moment of agitation 
that her hands had fallen into her lap, 
though she had a great deal of work to do; 
and that John had resumed his walk with a 
relieved mind on the dark side of the room. 
He was relieved, and yet his heart was so 
heavy that it made his step heavy too. It 
sounded like the meditative pace of some 
old man burdened with care, instead of the 
elastic step of youth. 

And then, as silence, unbroken except by 
that step, came over them again, there fell 
into the ey a sudden little sharp sound 
like the click of alateh. Mrs. Mitford only 
heard it, and pricked up her ears with the 
quick alarm of a dweller in the country. 
** I wonder if the garden-gate is locked,” 
she said softly; ‘*it ought to be locked, 
now the nights are so dark.” 

John made no answer, he had not ever 
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remarked the sound; but his mother held 
her breath and listened with some uneasi- 
ness. Nothing followed for many minutes. 
Stillness as perfect as the darkness seemed 
to settle outside; but yet what was that? 
—a step upon the gravel? Mrs. Mitford 
gave a nervous start, and then commanded 
herself. She bad so often thought she 
heard steps on the gravel. ‘I think the 
window sbould be shut —it grows so chilly,” 
she went on; but she spoke very low, and 
still John took no notice. His step went 
on like a kindof chorus. Even his mother, 
although so near him, saw but a shadowy 
something walking up and down, and did not 
derive all the comfort she might have done 
from his presence. She would have risen to 
close the window herself, but a certain terror 

revenied her; and he took no notice, be- 
Ing absorbed in his own thoughts. 

At last Mrs. Mitford’s nervousness got 
the better of her. She put out ber hand 
and caught him as be passed behind ber 


chair. ‘*Jobn,” she said, in a whisper, 
‘listen. I think I bear some one in the 
garden. Hark! I am sure that was a step 


on the path.” 

“« It is only fancy, mother,” said John. 

‘¢ But hush, hark !” she said, holding him 
fast; and he stood behind her chair, a mere 
shadow, and they listened, holding their 
breath. Silence, rustling, creeping, full of 
secret stirs and movements; and then there 
was a louder rustle. and a little trembling 
frightened voice, like a lost child, cried 
**Mamma!” ‘The voice seemed to come 
out of the rose-bushes close to the window, 

laintive, complaining, feeble, like a voice 
in a dream — **‘ Mamma!” 

**Oh, whois that?” cried Mrs. Mitford, 
all trembling; ‘‘ whois it? Is it a spirit ? 
Who is it that calls me mamma ?” 

Jobn stood still, spellbound. He could 
not move, nor believe his ears. And then 
his mother rose up, though she could 
scarcely stand. ‘* Nobody calls me mamma 
but one,” she cried; ‘‘ only Kate! Oh my 

ood Lord, something has happened w 
ate!” 

And then, all at once, the darkness 
stirred, and a little black figure formed it- 
self out of the night, and glided into the 
window. Was it a ghost? was it she, killed 
by unkindness, come to pay them a visit on 
her way to heaven? The mother and son 
thought so for one dreadful moment. Her 
face was as pale as death; her dress all 
black as the night out of which she came. 
Mrs, Mitford gave a wild shrick, of which 
she was not sensible, and fell back on her 
son, who held ber and gazed and gasped. 
But Kate did not think it strange. It was 
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natural his mother should shrink from her, 
she thought, and she did not see John in 
the shadow. She was not thinking of John 
then. She came in with her little soft quiet 
step, and threw herself down at Mrs. Mit- 
ford’s knee. 

‘* Yes, it is me,” she said; ‘* it is Kate. 
Mamma, save me; oh take me in and save 
me! I have nobody to come to but you. 
They want me to be untrue to my John,” 
she cried, suddenly, with a shrill break in 
her voice; *‘ and he has deserted me. Qh, 
mamma, whom can I come to but you?” 

Jobn dropped bis mother into ber chair. 
He made one stride round the table, and 
clutched at the kneeling creature. He took 
her up in bis arms like a cbild, and turned 
her wan face to bim, holding it in his hand. 
He was almost rough with her in the anguish 
of his eagerness. ‘‘It is Kate,” he said, 
with an unintelligible cry, and kissed her, 
and burst out weeping with a great sound, 
which seemed to fill the whole house. ‘* It 
is Kate!” raining down kisses upon her 
hair and her upturned face; and so stood 
with her little figure lifted in his arms, mad 
with the wonder and the misery and the joy 
—till suddenly the pale little face drooped 
unconscious, and sbe hung a dead weight 
on his arm. ‘1 have killed her now,” he 
cried out, with a sharp voice of anguish, and 
stayed his kisses and sobs to look at her 
lying motionless upon his breast. 

‘It is nothing; she bas fainted ;” cried 
Mrs, Mitford, who had been slowly coming 
to herself, and whom this emergency fully 
roused. ‘* Lay her down on the sofa ; bring 
me some water; ring the bell. Oh my 
poor child! how she must bave suffered! 
how pale she is! Don’t touch her, John; 
let her lie still. Oh Kate, call me mamma 
again, my darling! Soltly, softly, take off 
her cloak. Water, Lizzie; and keep quiet. 
Now she will soon come to herself.” 

But it was some time before Kate came 
to herself; and the whole house was roused 
by the news which Lizzie, between the pro- 
duction cf two bottles of water, flashed 
into the kitchen. Dr. Mitford came and 
looked at her as she lay, pale and motion- 
less as if she were dead, on the sofa. He 
walked round it, ard took off his spectacles, 
and looked upon the strange scene with a 
puckered and careful brow. ‘* Have you 
sent for the doctor? Have you loosed her 
stays?” he asked his wife. ‘* They say it 
is often because of tight stays;” and then 
he shook his head at the sight. Mrs. Mit- 
ford was kneeling by the side of the sofa, 
bathing Kate’s forehead. And John stood 
at the foot, watching with an anxiety which 
was uncalled for, and out of all proportion 
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to so common an accident. But how was 
he to tell, in the great excitement of that 
wonderful moment, that she was.only faint- 
ing and not dead ? 

headte. slowly and feebly, Kate 
opened her eyes. ‘* Yes,” she said, and at 
the first whisper of her voice they all 
crowded around with eager ears: ‘‘ yes; I 
am not dead, papa, though I think I ought 
to have been dead! Was it the horse that 
took fright? Did it happen just now? 1] 
thought it was long ago. But here she is 
putting the water on my forehead, and there 
are his eyes looking at me —such kind eyes ! 
And she calls him her John. But I feel as 
if he were my John too. Is this now, or is 
it long ago? Mamma!” 

** My darling!” said Mrs. Mitford, with 
her lips on Kate’s cheek. 

‘*Are youmy mamma? I can’t remem- 
ber. Or was it just to-day it all happened, 
and he saved me and you took me in? Ah, 
no! these are Dr. Mitford and Lizzie, and 
I have only been dreaming or something ; 
for if it were that first day 1 should not have 
known who they were. And I can sit up,” 
said Kate, making a feeble effort to raise 
herself. She got half up on her elbow, and 
looked round upon them all with a face like 
death, and the feeblest of smiles. And then 
she sank back, and said pettishly, ‘* John 
need not stand there as if it were that first 
day. If I were he, and there was somebody 
lying here who had been very unkind to 
me, I would come and give her a kiss, and 
say, ‘I am not angry, Kate.’” 

John was on his knees by the sofa before 
she had done speaking; and everybody in 
the room wept except Dr. Mitford, who 
gazed, and put on his spectacles again, and 
shook his head and went away. But he did 
not go further than the mantelpiece, where 
he stood and warmed himself, and could not 
but mark how foolish most people were: 
but still he was too curious to leave the 
room, which it would have been so easy to 
do. 
The doctor came presently, having been 
summoned in haste, and decided that Kate 
must be put to bed and kept very quiet. 
She was lying with her arm round John’s 
neck in the candour of reconciliation, ter- 
ribly pale, but quite atease. ‘ May I have 
my old room?” she said, ‘‘and will you 
stay with me, mamma? I have not brought 
a thing, not so much as a pocket-handker- 
chief.” Kate was Kate again, notwithstand- 
ing the dreadful ordeal through which she 
had passed. 

When the unlooked-for visitor had been 
installed again, an invalid, in the room 
from which she had sallied forth to invade 
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and transmogrify life at Fanshawe, Mrs. 
Mitford was called outside to speak to 
John. She found him with his bat in his 
band, ready to go out. ‘‘I must go to 
Fernwood instantly,” be said; ‘‘ I sball be 
in time for the last train from Camelford. 
Her father must know without delay.” 

**Do you suppose he does not know?” 
cried Mrs. Mitiord. Such an idea had not 
o.curred to her dutiful mind. ‘ But, my 
dear, surely to-morrow will do.” 

**I don’t think I should lose an bour in 
letting him know she is in safety. Mother, 
you will not leave her; you will be very, 
very good to her — for my sake.” 

**Oh, my dear, and for ber own too,” 
said Mrs. Mitford, with tears. ‘‘* Listen, 
she is calling me. She cannot bear me out 
of her sight.” 

Upon which John took his mother in his 
arms, and kissed her as he had not done for 
long, and burried out with tears in his eyes, 
and a heart as light as a feather. How the 
whole world had changed! He looked up 
at the light in her window as he sped along 
towards the station, and his whole being 
melted in a flood of tenderness. She was 
not a lady of romance—not a peerless 
princess above all soil of human weakness 
— but one that did wrong and was sorry, 
and would do wrong again, perhaps, and 
yet win a bundred tender pardons. Her 
very sin against him was only another sweet- 
ness. But for that she would never have 
come to him, nor have thrown herself thus 
upon bis love. Jobn skimmed along the 
dark road which Kate had trod so dolefully, 
scarcely feeling that he touched the ground. 
He was too happy even tothink. It seemed 
to be only about two minutes till he was in 
Camelford, the ligbts flashing past him 
through the night. He went across the sta- 
tion hastily towards the platform, which was 
swarming with the crowd that always made 
a rush for the last train. The London 
train, which was the one that passed Fan- 
shawe, left in about a quarter of an hour, and 
Jobn was aware that it would be impossible 
for him to get back that night. But midway 
Letween the two, among the porters and 
the luggage, and all the prosaic details of 
the place, be ran against some one who 
called him sharply by his name. And then 
his shoulder was clutched and_bimself 
brought to a sudden standstill. It was Mr. 
Crediton: in search of Kate. 

**Where are you going?” he asked im- 
periously. But John had begun to tell his 
tale without waiting to be questioned. ‘‘I 
am on my way to Fernwouvd,” he said, *‘ to 
let you know. Mr. Crediton, Kate is with 


my mother.” And then there was a pause, 
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and the two looked into each other’s faces.! her? I have been the most indulgent of 


They confronted each other in the midst of 
the most ordinary prose of life, one the vic- 
tor, the other the vanquished, with supreme 
triumph on one side and mortification on 
the other. John could afford to be friendly 
and humble, being the conqueror, but Mr. 
Crediton in the darkness set his teeth. 

‘* Well,” be said, with a long-drawn 
breath, ‘‘ things being as they are, perhaps 
on the whole that is best.” ‘ 

** Mr. Crediton,” said John, ‘‘ you cannot 
expect me to say Iam sorry.. God knows 
how happy and proud [ am; but yet I can 
understand how you should be reluctant to 
give her to me 

** Reluctant!” cried her father, between 
his set teeth, and then he stopped short, and 
made a supreme effort. ‘* What are you 
going todo?” hesaid. ‘* Your train is just 
starting — unless I can offer you a bed for 
the night? ” 

** Will you not come to Fanshawe with 
me?” 

‘It is useless now. I am glad she is 
safe — that was all 1 wanted to know,” said 
Kate’s father, with a thrill of pain in his 
voice. He stood still a moment longer, 
gazing blankly at John without seeing him, 
and then added, ‘* Of course after this there 
is nothing more to be said.” 

‘* I think not,” said John, humbly. It is 
so easy to be humble when one has the vic- 
tory. He looked wistfully at his adversary, 
longing to say something friendly, something 
comforting. ‘* There is nothing in the 
world { would not do for ber happiness,” he 
added. ‘‘I would have given her up; but 
I thank God that is over now.” 

‘*Of course it is over,” said Mr. Credi- 
ton. ‘If you choose to return to the bank 
different arrangements shall be made. Of 
course I have nothing for it but to acquiesce 
now;” and he turned away his head and 
stood mute, in an attitude which went to 
John’s heart. 

‘*[ am sorry you don’t like me,” he said, 
involuntarily ; ‘* but when you see her hap- 
py — as please God she shall be happy o 

** That will do,” said Mr. Crediton, wav- 
ing his hand; ‘‘ you will lose your train — 
good-night.” He turned and moved a few 
steps away and then came back again. ‘If 
your mother will be so good as to bring up 
my child to me as soon as she is able — to- 
morrow if she is able—TI shall be much 
obliged to her; and in the morning, if you 
like, I shall be glad to see you at the bank.” 

** I will come,” said John; and then he 
asked more humbly than ever, ‘* Will you 
send no message to Kate?” 

** Message! what message could I send 











fathers, and she deceives me. I have kept 
her as the apple of my eye, and she runs 
away from me to you. What does she 
know of you that she should put you before 
me?” cried the father, with sudden passion : 
and then he stopped again with that sense 
of the vanity and uselessness of all passion 
which comes natural to a man of the world. 
‘** Tell her [am glad she bas taken no harm, 
and that I expect her to be at home at Fern- 
wood when I return to-morrow,” he added, 
in his hardest, calmest voice : ‘* good-night.” 

If there had been anybody there strict to 
interpret the by-laws of the railway com- 
pany, no doubt John Mitford would have 
suffered for it—for he made a spring into 
the train when it was fairly off, aided and 
abetted by a Fanshawe guard, who shouted 
‘* Here you are, sir!” in defiance of all by- 
laws. Mr. Crediton went back to his house 
in Camelford, to the great amazement of 
the housekeeper, and sat half through the 
night thinking it over, trying to make the 
best of it. There was nothing further to 
be said. From the moment when Kate’s 
little note was delivered to him by the 
frightened Parsons before dinner, he had 
felt that the matter was settled and could 
not be reopened. ‘‘ Papa, he has not 
given me up, and I will. not give him up, 
and my heart is broken, and I am going to 
Mrs. Mitford at Fanshawe,” was what Kate 
said. It had been supposed by Fred Hunt- 
ley and himself that her failure at five o’clock 
was the result of her headache, or of a little 
perversity, and it was not till just before 
dinner that the note was found on ber dress- 
ing-table. Mr. Crediton sat at the foot of 
his table and made-believe to eat his dinner, 
and explained that Kate had a bad headache ; 
and as soon as the ladies had left the table 
made some excuse of urgent business and 
hastened to Camelford. He had handed 
the note to Fred first, who received it after 
the first shock as became a man of the world. 
‘**I will stay and do what I can to amuse 
the people to-night,” he said, ** and to-mor- 
row morning | will go. Thanks for all you 
have done forme. Perhaps we pressed her 
too hard at the last.” 

‘*You are a good fellow, Fred,” said 
Mr. Crediton; ‘*God bless you! I can 
never forget how well you have behaved. 
You can scarcely feel it more than I do,” 
he added, with something rising in his throat. 
Huntley wrung bis hand, but shook bis head 
a little and did not speak. They were in the 
wrong, and Fred had been almost a traitor ; 
but yet they had their feelings too, and he 
felt it more than the father did — who had 
not lost her, and would come round and 
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forgive — more than anybody could have 
supposed Fred Huntley would feel anything. 
The people in the drawing-room said to each 
other how pale he was. ‘* Is it all because 
Kate has a headache?” they asked each 
other; but he did his best to replace the 
missing host, and went off in the morning 
without saying a word toanybody. ‘*I am 
not much of a good fellow,” he said to him- 
self bitterly, ‘* but still I am not such a cad 
as to shriek out when I am beaten; and | 
am beaten, worse luck!” Thus Fred 
Huntley disappeared and was seen no more. 

Next morning John was allowed to go in 
under his mother’s charge to Kate’s room, 
where she sat up in her bed, still pale, but 
growing red as a rose at the sight of him, 
wrapt in Mrs. Mitford’s dressing-gown. 
The kind woman had a little doubt whether 
it was quite right; but as she was present 
every moment of the time, and heard every 
word they said, there could not be any 
great harm done: and it was right that she 
should know all that her father had said. 
** Must I go back to-day ? am I able?” she 
said, with supplication in her eyes, looking 
at Mrs. Mitford; but soon was quite di- 
verted from that subject by hearing of 
John’s appointment for that morning to 
meet her father at the bank. 

‘**I wonder what different arrangements 
he will make,” she said, looking up in her 
lover’s face, and pressing in her little hand 
the big fingers which held hers. Her face 
grew solemn gazing up at him. If she 
could but have gone with him, stood by 
him, made sure that there would be nothing 
to vex him. Kate had been down to the 
lowest depths last night, and had sought 
help, and knew herself incapable of giving 
it; but in the morning Kate was a different 
woman, and longed to interfere and defend 
her own, and take into her hands once 
move the guidance of affairs. 

The mother and the son looked at each 
other, and then Mrs. Mitford spoke. ‘** My 
dear,” she said, faltering, ‘‘ I hope you will 
not be much disappointed. You can see 
yourself that the other way did not bring 
a blessing. Kate, before you came last 
night, John had made up his mind to be a 
clergyman after all.” 

As for John he took both her hands in 
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his and watched with unspeakable anxiety 
the expression of her face. But Kate drew 
her hands away and listened, not looking at 
him, —not taking in at first, he thought, 
the meaning of what was said. Thenall at 
once she sat upright and threw her arms 
round his neck. i am not sure that she 
ought to have been so demonstrative; but 
she was. ‘I am so glad!” she cried —* I 
am so glad! Ob, you dear old John, that 
will set everything right!” 

** But, Kate,” remonstrated Mrs. Mit- 
ford, utterly bewildered by this inconsis- 
tency, ‘* vou used to say “i 

‘* Mamma,” said Kate, solemnly, push- 
ing her lover away from her, ‘‘I know I 
was meant, from the first moment I was 
born, to be a « ergyman’s wife.” 

To this solemn protestation what could 
anybody reply ? 

And the curious fact was that it turned 
out quite true. It was her natural busi- 
ness in this world to manage everybody — 
the parish and the poor, and a whole little 
kingdom; and it was something utterly 
new and delightful, and gave full scope for 
all her powers. Mr. Crediton resisted, as 
was natural, and the Fanshawes held out a 
little about the nephew to whom they had 
promised the living; and John had his own 
difficulties, of which, after all this, he 
spoke but little: but everything came right 
in theend. My own belief is that a curacy 
in a town would have been a great deal 
better for him to begin with, and that was 
his own opinion; but nobody else was of 
the same mind: and even in the country, in 
the village, there is scope enough to show, 
as Joba said, that though the work may be 
sadly imperfect, sadly unsuccessful and un- 
satisfactory, it was still the best that is to 
be had in this imperfect world. 

And I hope they will be very happy, now 
all their troubles (as people say) are over. 
But it is very hard to make any prediction 
on such a subject, and one cannot help 
feeling as Mr. Crediton felt, and as Kate 
herself even was so candid as to allow, that 
but for that very confusing condition called 
Love, which puts out so many calculations, 
Fred Huntley would have been a much 
more suitable match for her after all. 

THE END. 








Tue manufacture of alcohol from reindeer 
moss, which was set on foot in 1867 by M. Stern- 
berg, Professor of Chemistry at Stockholm, has 
been carried on to some extent in Sweden, and 
is about to be introduced into Norway. At pres- 
ent, large quantities of grain and potatoes are 


consumed in the manufacture of spirits. It is 
to be hoped that the production of alcohol from 
less valuable material will tend to ameliorate the 
condition of Scandinavia, by setting at liberty 
the large amount of food-stuffs at present de- 
stroyed by distillation. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


On the eighth of June, 1870, the busiest 
brain and the busiest hand that ever guided 
pen over paper finished their appointed 
work, and that pen was laid aside for ever. 
Words of its inditing were sure of immedi- 
ately reaching and being welcomed by a 
larger number of men and women than those 
of any other living writer — perhaps of any 
writer who has ever lived. 

About six o’clock on that summer even- 
ing, having done his day’s work with hab- 
itual assiduity, Charles Dickens sat down to 
dinner with some members of his family. 
He had complained of headache, but neither 
he nor anyone felt the least apprehension. 
The pain increased, his head drooped for- 
ward, and he never spoke again. Breath- 
ing went on for four-and-twenty hours, and 
then there was nothing left but a cold 
corpse, dismay, and sorrow. When the sad 
news was made public it fell with the shock 
of a personal loss on the hearts of countless 
millions, to whom the name of the famous 
author was like that of an intimate and dear 
friend. 

For five-and-thirty years his keen observa- 
tion and his exuberant and vivacious fancy 
had issued in an incessant bright stream of 
story-telling —a series of books readable 
beyond rivalry, describing his own time to 
itself in a new and striking style; heighten- 
ing the familiar so as to give it an artistic 
impressiveness, enriching it with humour, 
softening it with sympathies, mingling 
shrewd sense with a fanciful picturesqueness 
80 as to produce the most unexpected effects 
out of commonplace materials, and discov- 
ering many quaint and strange things lurk- 
ing in the midst of everyday life. 

A mere list of his fictitious personages 
would be testimony enough to his copious- 
ness and variety, as well as to his surprising 
diligence as a worker, — one whose super- 
abundant vitality urged him to date the 
hastiest note with the day of the month in 
words at length (as in one written on that 
‘* Eighth of June, 1870”), to add a long 
flourish to his signature, and often, if not 
always, to sign his name on the envelope 
into the bargain. Perhaps of the many 
qualities that combined to: produce his unri- 
valled success, not the highest but the most 
unmistakable and most telling is his constant 
flow of animal spirits —his vivacity, his 
clearness and grip. He excels in gay, volu- 
ble people; rejoicing to speak for Sam 
Weller, for the lively rogues Jingle, Mon- 
tague Tigg, Smangle, or for the good-hu- 
moured insolvents, Mr, Slum the poet, Dick 
Swiveller, or Wilkins Micawber. He de- 
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lights to put bis persons in active motion, 
walking, cricketing, skating, dancing, play- 
ing blindman’s buff, and what not, and he 
revels in a stage-coach journey. There is 
abundance of eating and drinking, espec- 
ially at Christmas, which figures itself as it 
were a smoking mountain of roast turkeys 
and plum puddings, irrigated with rivers of 
punch. 

In fact, while impatient of time-honoured 
abuses and worn-out formulas, and pelting 
them with unmerciful ridicule — his tastes 
and modes of thought were essentially mid- 
dle-class English. He was a Radical, it is 
true, but never obtrusively or wildly, and 
the reforms which he most desired were of 
a practical sort, aimed especially at the im- 
provement of the condition of the working 
poor and their families. Landor used to 
say that ‘‘ Dickens first discovered that the 
poor man had a heart;” and certainly his 
brotherly kin« ness and pity, and intense 
horror of injustice to the weak, are not 
among the least of his claims to general re- 
gard. ‘That the powerful and well-regulated 
business-faculty, the punctual, ready, un- 
wearied practicality, which formed the ba- 
sis of Dickens's character, was ever at ser- 
vice — with tender tact and kindness to 
boot — of all who needed it, those who knew 
him best best know. 

In the ordinary intercourse of life his bright 
look, cheery grasp of hand, active and 
lively bearing, his tact and readiness in 
conversation, his hearty laugh, and ready 
sympathy, and his general savoir faire, 
made him, as will be easily conceived, 
widely popular. His intimate circle was, 
all things considered, perhaps a small one, ~ 
and he seems to have taken pains to limit 
it, as a shrewd man who worked hard and 
liked his work, and who not only in his 
working but in his leisure hours pursued 
with determination and consistency his own 
natural bent. 

His fondness for all matters theatrical 
was well known. He was himself the very 
prince of amateur actors, and in his readings 
his remarkable mimetic powers enchanted 
countless audiences on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In fact, a story of his is like a 
drama for the fireside, furnished not only 
with situations and dialogue, but with ap- 
propriate scenery, gestures, action, by- 
play ; the author, scene-painter, stage-man- 
ager, and moreover the whole company, 
tragic and comic, male and female, from 
‘* stars” to ‘‘ supers,” being one and the 
same skilful individual. 

The figures impress one rather as imper- 
sonations than as persons. But how telling 
they are, and what a list of dramatis per- 
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Dickens! His strong anti-humbug feeling 
shows itself in the portraitures of Job Trot- 
ter, Mr. Snawley, Stiggins the Shepherd, 
the Reverend Chadband, Mantalini, Skim- 
pole, Turveydrop of ‘‘the deportment,” 
‘**umble” Uriah Heep, and with culminating 
effect in the great Mr. Pecksniff. Selfish- 
ness, whether in the gallant form of Steer- 
forth, or in the mean one of Mr. Bray, the 
— invalid (in Nickleby) or Chevy 
lime, is unsparingly exposed. He has 
= a gallery of hard people and misers : 
rthur Gride, Old Chuzzlewit, Ralph 
Nickleby, Gradgrind, the Murdstones, Mrs. 
Clennam, &c. His rascals — Squeers, Jo- 
nas Chuzzlewit, Carker, Fagin, Sykes, and 
the Blind Beggar (in Rudge), and many 
more are of the most uncompromising 
iniquity. His way is to catch a type (and 
he has caught a wonderful number of dis- 
tinct ones), grip it fast, put it into a num- 
ber of appropriate situations, and illustrate 
by means of an endless play of fancies. His 
characters are all humoristic, so to speak. 
He has no developed tragic character, and 
no pathetic, but he often places his person- 
ages in tragic and pathetic situations, and 
makes a strong impression mainly by his 
Own conviction and earnestness, and his 
thorough working-out of his intention. 

The upper classes were almost entirely 
omitted from his early writings, and play but 
a small and not very dignified set of parts in 
the whole series; witness Sir Mulberry 
Hawke, Lord Frederick Verisopht, Sir Lei- 
cester and Lady Dedlock, Mrs. Skewton, 
Sir John Chester, Cousin Feenix, the Bar- 
nacles, Veneerings, and Podsnaps. On the 
other hand, there was nothing perhaps our 
author enjoyed so much, or that is more 
characteristic in him, than his loving por- 
trayal of quiet, honest, cheerful, utwelfsh 
people, not polished by any means, not 
clever even, often decidedly slow-witted, 
but sound and after their own way shrewd 
of intellect, and with their hearts (as the 
saying is) emphatically in the right place: 
such are John Browdie, Peggotty and Ham, 
Tim Linkinwater, John Peerybingle, Barkis, 
Joe Gargery, Captain Cuttle, and many 
other favourites. Tom Pinch and Tommy 
Traddles, with more refinement, are, of the 
sume order of character. Good-humour is 
a quality ranking very high in our author's 
esteem. Mr. Pickwick and the companions 
of his travels, Mr. Wardle and a host of 
minor characters, are notable for good-hu- 
mour; and Cheerible Brothers and Mark 
Tapley overtiow with it. The girls, too, as 


arule, besides being for the most part plump 
and rosy, are full of good-humour and (ex- 
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cept poor little Dora) housekeeping faculty. 


‘The ladies of a graver and higher style are 


apt to be tiresomely finespoken, either in a 
sentimental or a tragical vein; but the old 
women are exquisite: to name two only — 
think of Miss Betsy Trotwood and Mrs. 
Gamp. Lesser characters of many kinds, 
yet all distinct, crowd into one’s recollec- 
tion: Mrs. Leo Hunter receives her guests, 
Mrs. Wittiterly languishes on her sofa, Mrs. 
Nickleby utters her delightful pieces of 
entangled silliness; Mr. Dombey’s chin is 
in the air; Miss La Creevy skips by; Miss 
Tox kisses the baby; Mr. Bumble frightens 
the little boys; Mr. Lillyvick quaffs his gin 
and water in the bosom of the Kenwigs 
family, while Newman Noggs (‘‘ I was once 
a gentleman—I was indeed”) creeps to 
his garret at the top of the house. We see 
Dick Swiveller at cribbage with the Mar- 
chioness, Smike limping with Nicholas along 
the Portsmouth road, Little Nell and her 
grandfather on their journey, Paul Dombey 
watching the sea, the Artful Dodger en- 
lightening Oliver’s innocent mind, little 
Davy Copperfield in Mr. Peggotty’s delight- 
ful house on the beach made out of an old 
boat, Mr. Toots putting on his ring, Bailey 
Junior performing his quaint freaks among 
the lodgers of the city boarding-house at 
which Mr. Pecksniff and his daughters put 
up, 
Pie is a kind of ghostly and grotesque re- 
view, with odder regiments filing past than 
ever the militia or volunteer service could 
furnish. Here come the lawyers, and we 
recognize, among the rest, Dodson and 
Fogg, Sergeant Buzfuz, Sampson Brass, 
Spenlow and Jorkins of Doctors’ Commons 
and Jaggers of the Old Bailey, and a host 
of skirmishing clerks. Here are the doc- 
tors, the jaunty Bob Sawyer, the mild Mr. 
Chellips, the knowing Mr. Jobling among 
them; the actors, headed by Mr. Vincent 
Crummles, whom Mrs. Jarley follows, and 
a crowd of circus-riders, showmen, giants, 
dwarfs, &c.; the schoolmasters, from Dr. 
Blimber to Wackford Squeers ; the landla- 
dies, Mrs. Bardell, Mrs. Raddal, Mrs. 
Crupp, Mrs. Lupin, Mrs. Todgers, and 
their compeers ; and now a wonderful squad 
of moneylenders, bailiffs, turnkeys, pawn- 
brokers, marine-store-keepers, thieves, po- 
licemen, crossing-sweepers, ragged chil- 
dren, beggars, and miscellaneous outcasts. 
Among these and their companions what a 
number of individualized types of character, 
definitely grasped by means of an extraordi- 
nary observing power and tellingly - pre- 
sented by the exercise of a most copious 
and vivacious fancy! Some figures remain 
which must be reckoned mere farcical gro- 
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tesques, such as the Fat Boy; and in some, 
Dickens, with his strong will and working 
power and self-confidence insisted on build- 
ing up the humorous superstructure with no 
sufficient fundamental idea to rest it upon ; 
as Flintwinch, Quilp, Silas Wegg, Mr. 
Dick, Miss Mowcher, or Chuffey, or Mr. 
F.’saunt. These are failures on the author's 
own ground, and exhibit many touches of 
his peculiar genius; off his own ground, the 
failures while less grotesque are more com- 
plese. as in Rosa Dartle, Edith Dombey, 
ady Dedlock, Bradley Headstone, and in 
short all the highflown talkers, and perhaps 
all the heroes, heroines, and others whom 
he has attempted to construct out of the 
germs of ordinary buman character and 
motive, and not out of a humorous typical 
conception. In accordance with this, too, 
we find that the general reflections on 
human life scattered through his writings 
are of little value, being either common- 
place or thin, or else farfetched and artifi- 
cial; though the subtleties of superficial 
observation are abundant bevond parallel. 

In landscape and still life description he 
excelled, seizing with firm grasp the charac- 
teristics of a room, a house, a village, a city, 
a wide prospect, any locality be selected for 
his scene. Many out-of-the-way nooks of 
London and bits of the rural scenery of 
England appear on bis canvas with distinct 
outlines and effective colouring. In fact, he 
was an artist. He decided on the effect :o 
be produced, chose his point of view, and 
worked on steadily in his own way. Keen 
observation of facts, humourous seizures 
and often grotesque exaggeration of the 
salient points, brilliant quasi-theatric ex- 

ression of these; such was his method, 
instilled by nature, matured by steady prac- 
tice. He studied the world around hin — 
first and mainly the English world —at 
once as his repertory of characters and situ- 
ations, and as furnishing the audience whom 
he desired to please. 

As to his literary style, that was his own 
— striking, brilliant, not seldom odd, some- 
times awkward, yet even then with its own 
sort of tact. He was artful and skilful, but 
never attained, and never seems to have 
sought to attain, the kind of art which con- 
ceals itself; a certain care and elaboration 
were never absent; he took his aim care- 
fully (ue was in dress and in every other 
respect the opposite of a negligent man) 
and usually hit the mark. 

His tastes, as we have said, were strong- 
ly, though not blindly, middle-class British, 
and he was nowise ashamed of them. He 
made no pretence of caring for old pictures, 
or classic music, or poetry as a special thing. 
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He enjoyed a brisk dance-tune, a simple 
song, and admired cheerful pictures like 
those of Frith, Stanfield, and Maclise. In 
literature he liked what most people like, 
in scientific matters he knew what most 
people know. He spent no thought on re- 
ligious doctrines or religious reforms, but 
regarded the Sermon on the Mount as good 
teaching, had a regard for the village church 
and churchyard, and quarrelled with nothing 
but intolerance. In politics he took no side, 
but perhaps might be described asa practical, 
not at all a speculative, Radical, who desired 
to get rid of humbug and inefficiency in all 
departments, and to extend — not patron- 
age, which he loathed, but — national justice 
and brotherly help to all honest working 
people, to secure them fair wages, fit leisure, 
good shelter, good diet, good drainage, 
good amusement, and good education for 
their children. 

He had a deep pity, a deep sympathy 
(and no idle or barren one) for the poor, 
and especially the hardworking poor. He 
could invicate and emphasize the absurdi- 
ties of their manner and speech, their awk- 
ward gestures, bad grammur, inelegant pro- 
nunciation, without one touch to feed the 
contempt of the most cynical or the most 
ill-natured hearer; and he inculeated at 
every moment, directly or indirectly, the 
lesson of brotherly kindness. We have 
spoken of his high and unflagging animal 
spirits — a nature ever brisk, cheerful, and 
animated; yet withal, be is from first to 
last thoroughly innocent, and addresses 
himself at the gayest, without effort, virgin- 
ibus puerisque. Neither has any satirist 
ever laughed at mankind so entirely with- 
out bitterness or ill-nature. 

The last seventy years in English litera- 
ture form a period in which novel-writing 
has attained an unprecedented growth and 
influence. Now the most popular and most 
personally regarded novel-writer that ever 
handled pen is gone for ever, leaving no 
man like him in the world. 

Our loss is sad; the more, that his active 
well-knit sinewy frame (steel and whipcord), 
his keen vivid glance, ringing voice, and 
quick decisive bearing, all, with his regular 
and healthy habits of life, seemed to promise 
a good old age. Yet those who were nearest 
saw a change in the last year or so. His 
last American reading tour was an enor- 
mously laborious undertaking. He had 
suddenly to desist from his ‘* farewell read- 
ings” in the North of England. More 
recently, though apparently in good gen- 
eral health, the use of his right hand some- 
times failed him —a hint which we now can 
read too well. 
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For Charles Dickens himself, we cannot 
think the end of this healthy, busy, success- 
ful life an unhappy one. He stood on the 
threshold of age, possibly of lingering sick- 
ness. His observant, humourous, practical, 
enjoying nature (not in the least speculative 
or self-questioning) must have found end- 
less delights in every day’s existence. He 
rejoiced too in his work and in doing it, 
and when done he was proud (not vain) of 
it, earnestly believing the position of an in- 
fluential man of letters to be one of the 
highest in the world. Was he wrong? 

To such a position —to the very summit 
of influence and popularity in his own de- 
partment — the obscure newspaper reporter 
rose by his own genius and industry. 

He dies honoured and lamented by many 
nations of men; and his work remains after 
him. God bless him, and keep a grateful 
and loving memory of him in all our hearts! 


From St. Paul’s. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Ir seems to have been but the other day 
that, sitting where I now sit, in the same 
chair, at the same table, with the same fa- 
miliar things around me, I wrote for the 
**Cornhill Magazine” a few lines in remem- 
brance of Thackeray, who had then been 
taken from us; and, when those lines ap- 
peared they were preceded by others, very 
full of feeling, from his much older friend, 
Charles Dickens. Now I take up my pen 
again because Charles Dickens has also gone. 
and because it is not fit that this publication 
should go forth without a word spoken to 
his honour. 

It is singular that two men in age so 
nearly equal, in career so nearly allied, 
friends so old, and rivals so close, should 
each have left us so suddenly, without any 
of that notice, first doubting and then as- 
sured, which filness gives ; — so that in the 
case of the one as of the other, the tidings 
of death’s dealings have struck us a hard 
and startling blow, inflicting, not only sor- 
row, but for a while that positive, physical 
pain which comes from evil tidings which 
are totally unexpected. It was but a wek 
or two since that I was discussing at the 
club that vexed question of American copy- 
right with Mr. Dickens, and, while differ- 


ing from him somewhat, was wondering at 
the youthful vitality of the man who seemed 
to have done his forty years of work without 
having a trace of it left upon him to lessen 
his energy, or rob his feelings of their fresh- 
It was but the other day that he 


ness. 
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spoke at the Academy dinner, and those 
who heard bim then heard him at his best; 
and those who did not hear him, but only 
read his words, felt how fortunate it was 
that there should be such a man to speak 
for literature on such an occasion. When 
he took farewell of the public as a public 
reader, a few months since, the public 
wondered that a man in the very prime of 
his capacity should retire from such a ca- 
reer, But though there was to be an end 
of his readings, there was not, therefore, to 
be an end of his labours. He was to re- 
sume, and did resume, bis old work, and 
when the first number of Edwin Drood’s 
Mystery was bought up with unprecedented 
avidity by the lovers of Dickens's stories, it 
was feared, probably, by none but one that 
he might not live to finish his chronicle. 
He was a man, as we all thought, to live to 
be a hundred. He looked to be full of 
health, he walked vigorously, he stood, and 
spoke, and, above all, he laughed like a 
man in the full vigour of his life. He had 
never became impassive as men do who 
have grown old beneath burdens too heavy 
for their shoulders. Whatever he did 
seemed to come from him easily, as though 
he delighted in the doing of it. To hear 
him speak was to long to be a speaker 
oneself; because the thing, when properly 
managed, could evidently be done so easily, 
so pleasantly, with such gratification not 
only to all hearers but to oneself! We 
were, indeed, told some time since that he 
was ill, and must seek rest for awhile; but 
any one_may be ill for a period. What 
working man does not suffer occasionally ? 
But he never looked ill when he was seen 
at his work. As I am now writing, it is 
just two years and two months since I en- 
tered the harbour of New York as he was 
leaving it, and I then called on him on 
board the ‘* Russia.” I found him with one 
of his feet bound up, and he told me, with 
that pleasant smile that was so common to 
him, that he had lectured himself off his 
legs; otherwise he was quite well. When 
I heard afterwards of his labours in the 
States, and of the condition in which those 
labours had been continued, it seemed to be 
marvellous that any constitution should 
have stood it. He himself knew, no doubt, 
where the shoe pinched him, where the 
burden was too heavy, where the strain 
told, —that strain, without which such 
work as his could not adequately be done ; 
but there was a vitality in the man, and a 
certain manliness of demeanour, which 
made those who looked on him believe that 
nothing that he had yet done had acted in- 
juriously upon the machine of his body. 
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But that it had so acted there can now be 
but little doubt. We have been told that 
he complained in his own home that his 
present work was burdensome to him, and 
that the task of composition was difficult. 
When making pecuniary arrangements for 
the publication of ‘* Edwin Drood” he es- 

cially stipulated by deed that the pub- 
ishers should be reimbursed for any possi- 
ble loss that might accrue to them should he 
be prevented by death or sickness from 
completing his work, —a stipulation which 
can hardly have been necessary, but which, 
as it betrays his own nervousness, so also 
gives evidence of his high honour and 
thoughtful integrity. 

The event, which he alone thought 
probable enough to require MI has 
taken place; and ‘*‘ Edwin Drood,” like 
** Denis Duval,” and ** Wives and Daugh- 
ters,” —the novel on which Mrs. Gaskell 
was engaged when she died, — will be left 
unfinished. To speak here of the circum- 
stances of his life, —or of the manner of 
the sad catastrophe which has taken him 
from us,— would be unnecessary. The 
daily and weekly newspapers have already 
told the public all that can be told at 
once ;—and that which will require later 
and careful telling, will, we hope, be told 
with care. Of the man’s public work and 
public character, it may perhaps not be 
amiss for one who remembers well the 
‘*Sketches by Boz” when they first came 
out, to say a few words. Of his novels, 
the first striking circumstance is their un- 
precedented popularity. This is not the 
time for exact criticism; but, even were it 
80, no critic is justified in putting aside 
the consideration of that circumstance. 
When the masses of English readers, in all 
English-reading countries, have agreed 
to love the writings of any writer, their 
verdict will be stronger than that of any 
one judge, let that judge be ever so learned 
and ever so thoughtiul. However the 
writer may have achieved his object, he 
has accomplished that which must be the 
desire of every author, —he has spoken 
to men and women who have opened their 
ears to his words, and have listened to 
them. He has reached the goal which all 
authors seek. In this respect Dickens 
was, probably, more fortunate during his 
own life than any writer that ever lived. 
The English-speaking public may be count- 
ed, perhaps, as a hundred millions, and 
wherever Engiish is read these books are 
popular from the highest to the lowest, — 
among all classes that read. In England 
his novels are found in every house in 
which books are kept; but in America his 
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circulation is much more extended than it 
is in England, because the houses in which 
books exist are much more numerous. I 
remember another novelist saying to me of 
Dickens,— my friend and his friend, 
Charles Lever, —that Dickens knew ex- 
actly how to tap the ever newly-growing 
mass of readers as it sprang up among the 
lower classes. He cou!d measure the 
reading public, — probably taking his meas- 
ure of it unconsciously, —and knew what 
the public wanted of him. Consequently 
the sale of his books has been hitherto so 
far from ephemeral, —their circulation has 
been so different from that which is ex- 
pected for ordinary novels,—that it has 
resembled in its nature the sales of legs of 
mutton or of loaves of bread. The butcher 
or baker will know how many of this or of 
that article he will ‘‘do” in a summer or a 
winter quarter, and so does the bookseller 
know how many ‘ Pickwicks” and how 
many ‘* Nicklebys” he will ‘‘do.” That 
there should be an average and continued 
demand for books as for other commodi- 
ties, is not astonishing. That readers 
should require an increasing number of 
Shakespeares, or of Euclids, or of ‘* Rob- 
inson Crusoes,” is not strange. But it is 
very strange that such a demand of an au- 
thor’s works should have grown up during 
his own life, that the demand should be 
made in regard to novels, that it should 
have continued with unabated force, — and 
that it should exceed, as I believe it does 
exceed, the demand for the works of any 
other one writer in the language. 

And no other writer of English language 
except Shakespeare has left so many types 
of character as Dickens has done, — char- 
acters which are known by their names fa- 
miliarly, as household words, and which 
bring to our minds vividly and at once, a 
certain well-understood set of ideas, habits, 
phrases, and costumes, making together a 
man, or woman, or child, whom we know 
at a glance and recognize at a sound, —as 
we do our own intimate friends. And it 
may be doubted whether even Shakespeare 
has done this for so wide a circle of ac- 
quaintances. To constant readers of Shakes- 

are, Iago and Shylock, Rosalind and 

uliet, Falstaff and Sir Toby, Lear and 
Lady Macbeth, have their characters so 
cleariy discernible as to have become a part 
and parcel of their lives ;— but such readers 
are as yet comparatively few in numbers. 
And other great authors have achieved the 
same thing with, perhaps, one or two char- 
acters. Bobadil, Squire Western, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, and Colonel Newcoinb, 
are among our very intimate friends, and 
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have become types. With Scott's char- 
acters, glorious as they are, this is hardly 
the case. We know well the characters, as 
Scott has drawn them, of Ivanhoe, Meg 
Merrilies, Mr. Oldbuck, Balfour of Burley, 
and the Master of Ravenswood ;— but we 
know them as creations of Scott, and not as 
people in our own every-day world. We 
never meet with Meg Merrilies, or have any 
among our acquaintance whom we rank as 
being of the order of Ivanhoe. If we saw 
them in the flesh we should not recognise 
them at a glance. But Pickwick and Sam 
Weller, Mrs. Nickleby and Wackord 
Squeers, Fagin and Bill Sikes, Micawber, 
Mrs. Gamp, Pecksniff, and Bucket the De- 
tective, are persons so well known to us 
that we think that they, who arein any way 
of the professions of these worthies, are 
untrue to themselves if they depart in 
aught from their recognised and understood 
portraits. Pickwick can never be repeated ; 
—nulli similis aut secundus, he is among 
our dearest and nearest, and we expect no 
one to be like him. But a ** boots” at an 
hotel is more of a boots the closer he re- 
sembles Sam Weller. Many ladies talk 
like Mrs. Nickleby, and are perfect or im- 
perfect in our estimation as they adhere or 
depart from their great prototype. With 
murderous Jews and their murdering agents 
we have probably but a distant acquain- 
tance, but we fancy that they should be as 
are Fagin and Sikes. A schoolmaster who 
lives by starving his boys will certainly 
have but one eye, as was the case with Mr. 
Squeers. The man with whom something 
is ever about to turn up, is well-known to 
us, and is always considered by us to be 

oing under an alias when he is not called 
ficawber. The lady who follows a certain 
profession that has ever been open ta ladies 
1s no longer called by the old name, but is 
Mrs. Gamp. Every hypocrite who knows 
his part, wears the Pecksniff shirt-collar. 
Every detective is to us a Bucket. And 
Dickens bas given us conventional phrases 
of which everybody knows the meaning, 
though many are ignorant whence they 
come. To have ‘one’s greens on one’s 
mind” is as good English as ‘* to be at sea” 
or ‘‘to be down in the mouth; ” but many 
who can do nothing while their greens are 
on their mind, who are always talking of 
their greens, forget that the phrase began 
with that old warrior Mrs. Bagnet. 

Most of us have probably heard Dickens’s 
works often criticised, want of art in the 
choice of words and want of nature in the 
creation of character, having been the faults 
most frequently attributed to him. But his 
words have been so potent, whether they 
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may be right or wrong according to any 
fixed rule, that they have justified them- 
selves by making themselves into a lan- 
guage which is in itself popular; and his 
characters, if unnatural, have made a sec- 
ond nature by their own force. It is 
fatuous to condemn that as deficient in art 
which has been, so full of art as to captivate 
all men. If the thing be done which was 
the aim of the artist,— fully done,— done 
beyond the power of other artists to accom- 
plish,— the time for criticising the mode of 
doing it is gone by. Rules are needed in 
order that a certain effect may be obtained ; 
— but if the effect has certainly been ob- 
tained, what need to seek whether or no 
the rule has been obeyed? The example, 
indeed, may be dangerous to others; as 
they have found who have imitated Dickens, 
and others will find who may imitate him in 
future. 

It always seemed to me that no man ever 
devoted himself so entirely as Charles 
Dickens to things which he understood, and 
in which he could work with effect. Of 
other matters he seemed to have a disre- 
gard,— and for many things almost a con- 
tempt which was marvellous. To literature 
in all its branches his attachment was deep, 
—and his belief in it was a thorough con- 
viction. He could speak about it as no 
other man spoke. He was always enthusi- 
astic in its interests, ready to push on be- 
ginners, quick to encourage those who were 
winning their way to success, sympathetic 
with his contemporaries, and greatly gener- 
ous to aid those who were failing. He 
thoroughly believed in literature; but in 

olitices he seemed to have no belief at all. 
Men in so-called public life were to him, I 
will not say insincere men, but so placed as 
to be by their calling almost beyond the 
pale of sincerity. To his feeling, all de- 
partmental work was the bungled, muddled 
routine of a Circumlocution Office. State- 
craft was odious to bim; and though he 
would probably never have asserted that a 
country could be maintained without legis- 
lative or executive, he seemed to regard 
such devices as things so prone to evil, that 
the less of them the better it would be for 
the country,— and the farther a man kept 
himself from their immediate influence the 
better it would be for him. I never heard 
any man call Dickens a radical; but if any 
man ever was so, he was a radical at 
heart,— believing entirely in the people, 
writing for them, speaking for them, and 
always desirous to take their part as against 
some undescribed and indiscernible tyrant, 
who to his mind loomed large as an official 
rather than as an aristocratic despot. He 
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hardly thought that our parliamentary 
rulers could be trusted to accomplish ought 
that was good for us. Good would come 
gradually,— but it would come by the 
strength of the people, and in opposition to 
the blundering of our rulers. 

No man ever kept himself more aloof 
than Dickens from the ordinary honours of 
life. No titles were written after his name. 
He was not C.B., or D.C.L., or F.R.S.; 
nor did be ever attempt to become M.P. 
What titles of honour may ever have been 
offered to him, I cannot say ; but that titles 
were offered I do not doubt. Lord Russell, 
a year or two ago, proposed a measure by 
which, if carried, certain men of high char- 
acter and great capacity would have been 
selected as peers for life; but Charles 
Dickens would never have been made a 
lord. He probably fully appreciated his 
own position; and had a noble confidence 
in himself, which made him feel that noth- 
ing Queen, Parliament, or Minister, could 
do for him would make him greater than he 
was. Notitleto his ear could have been 
higher than that name which he made 
familiar tothe ears of all reading men and 
women. 

Ile would attempt nothing,— show no in- 
terest in anything, —which he could not 
do, and which he did not understand. But 
he was not on that account forced to confine 
himself to literature. Every one ‘knows 
how he read. Most readers of these lines, 
though they may never have seen him act,— 
as I never did,— still know that his acting 
was excellent. Asan actor he would have 
been at the top of his profession. And he 
had another gift,—bad it so wonderfully, 
that it may almost be said that he has left 
no equal bebind him. He spoke so well, 
that a public dinner became a blessing in- 
stead of a curse, if he was inthe chair,— 
had its compensating twenty minutes of 
pleasure, even if he were called upon to 
propose a toast, or to thank the company 
for drinking his health. For myself, I 
never could tell how far his speeches were 
ordinarily prepared ;— but I can declare 
that 1 have heard bim speak admirably 
when he has had to do so with no moment 
of preparation. 

A great man has gone from us ; — such a 
one that we may surely say of him that.we 
shali not look upon bis like again. As years 
roll on, we shall learn to appreciate his loss. 
He now rests in the spot consecrated to the 
memory of our greatest and noblest; and 
Englishmen would certainly not have been 
contented had he been laid elsewhere. 

AntHony TROLLOPE. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
IN MEMORIAM — CHARLES DIChENS. 


WHEN a great man departs from us, 
what we desire to know about him is not so 
much what he did, as what he was. 

Volumes of criticism might be written 
upon the characters which Mr. Dickens has 
drawn for us. We can hardly call them 
characters, for they are persons, with 
whom we have lived, and, as regards the 
reality of whose existence, even the most 
incredulous and unimaginative people re- 
fuse to entertain any historic doubts. But 
though these creatures of his brain tell us 
much about a man, they do not tell us all 
that we want to know, or even that which 
we crave most to know about him. 

It is the same with great generals and 
great statesmen, as with great authors. 
Their skill in statesmanship or war has had 
its effect, and is duly chronicled; but, 
after a time, we are more anxious to know 
what the general or statesman was like — 
what manner of man he was — than to read 
about his military glories or his civil tri- 
umphs. 

There will be few households that will 
not desire to possess some portrait of Mr. 
Dickens; but alas, how little can any por- 
trait tell of such a man! His was one of 
those faces which require to be seen with 
the light of life. What portrait can do 
justice to the frankness, kindness, and 
power of his eyes? They seemed to look 
through you, and yet only to take notice of 
what was best in you and most worthy of 
notice. And then his smile, which was 
most charming! And then his laughter — 
not poor, thin, arid, ambiguous laughter, 
that is ashamed of itself, that moves one 
feature only of the face — but the largest 
and heartiest kind, irradiating his whole 
countenance, and compelling you to partici- 
pate in his immense enjoyment of it. 

He was both witty and humorous, a combi- 
nation rarely met with; and, both in making 
and appreciating fun — which we may per- 
haps define as a happy product of humour 
and geniality, upborne by animal spirits — 
I never met his equal. 

It need hardly be said that his powers of 
observation were almost unrivalled; and 
therein, though it is a strange comparison to 
make, he used to remind me of those mod- 
ern magicians whose wondrous skill has 
been attained by their being taught from 
their infancy to see more things in less time 
than any other men. Indeed, I have said 
to myself, when I have been with him, he 
sees and observes nine facts for any two 
that I see and observe. 

As is generally the case with imaginative 
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men, I believe that he lived a great deal 
with the creatures of his imagination, and 
that they surrounded him at all times. 
Such men live in two worlds, the actual and 
the imaginative; and he lived intensely in 
both. 

I am strongly confirmed in this opinion 
by a reply he ouce made to me. I jestingly 
remarked to him that I was very superior 
to him, as I had read my ‘* Pickwick” and 
my ‘* David Copperfield,” whereas he only 
wrote them. ‘To which he replied that I 
did not know the pleasure he had received 
from what he had written, and added words, 
which I do not recollect, but which im- 
pressed me at the time with the conviction 
that he lived a good deal with the people 
of his brain, and found them very amusing 
society. 

He was of a commanding and organizing 
nature —a good man of business — frank, 
clear, decisive, imperative —a man to con- 
fide in, and look up to, as a leader, in the 
midst of any great peril. 

This brings me to another part of his 
character which was very remarkable. He 
was one of the most precise and accurate 
men in the world; and he grudged no 
labour in his work. Those who have seen 
his MSS. will recollect what elaborate notes, 
and comments, and plans (some adopted, 
many rejected), went to form the basis of 
his works. To see those manuscripts would 
cure anybody of the idle and presumptuous 
notion that men of genius require no fore- 
thought or preparation for their greatest 
efforts, but that these are dashed off by the 
aid of a mysterious something which is com- 
prehended in the word ‘‘ genius.” It was 
one of Mr. Dickens's theories, and I believe 
a true one, that men differ hardly in anything 
so much as in their power of attention; and 
certainly, whatever he did, he attended to 
it with all his might. 

Mr. Dickens was a very good listener, 
paying the greatest attention to the person 
who was speaking (that is, if he was saying 
anything worth attending to), and never 
interrupting, except perhaps by uttering, 
if he approved of what was being said, the 
words ‘* Surely, surely,” which was a favour- 
ite expression of his. 

He was very refined in his conversation, 
at least what | call ‘* refined” — for he was 
one of those persons in whose society one 
is comfortable from the certainty that the 
will never say anything which can shoc 
other people, or hurt their feelings, be they 
ever so fastidious or sensitive. 

I have hardly spoken enough of his punc- 
tilious accuracy. As a curious instance of 
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use figures, he would use words —for ex- 
ample, in his letters, writing the day of the 
month always in full. He had a horror 
of being misunderstood, and grudged no 
labour to be ‘‘ understanded of the people.” 

His love of order and neatness was 
almost painful. Unpunctuality made him 
unhappy. I amafraid, though, some people 
would adie have called him punctual, for 
he was so anxious to be in time that he was 
invariably before time. The present writer 
has this same fault, if fault it be, which was 
once the cause of a droll circumstance that 
occasioned some amusement to our friends. 
We were going to a railway station to- 
gether. I planned to be a quarter of an 
hour before the time; and he, who had the 
final ordering of the carriage, and who had 
not a proper belief in my punctuality, added 
another quarter of an hour of his own; so 
that our conjoint prepunctualities brought 
us to the station a good half-hour before 
the time. The time, however, that we 
spent together on that occasion, was well 
spent by me in listening to him as he dis- 
coursed upon the beautiful forms of clouds. 

At home, and as a host, he was delightful. 
I think I have observed that he looked at 
all things and people dramatically. He 
assigned to all of us characters; and in his 
company we could not help playing our 


arts. 

4 He had the largest toleration. I had not 
intended to say anything about his works ; 
but I must do so now, as I see that they 
afford a singular instance of this toleration. 
Think of this precise, accurate, orderly, 
methodical man depicting so lovingly such 
a disorderly, feckless, reckless, unmethodi- 
cal character as that of Dick Swiveller, and 
growing more enamoured of it as he went 
on depicting! I rather think that in this 
he was superior to Sir Walter Scott, for in 
almost all Scott’s characters there appear 
one or the other, or both combined, of Scott’s 
principal characteristics, namely, nobility 
of nature and shrewdness, Andrew Fair- 
service is comparatively ignoble; but he is 
always shrewd. And, in fact, I think it 
may be maintained that one or other of 
those characteristics is visible in every one 
of Scott’s characters. 

Mr. Dickens’s own kindness of nature is 
visible in most of his characters. He could 
not well get rid of that, as a general rule, 
by any force of fiction. Still there are a few 
characters, such as that of Jonas Chuzzle- 
wit in which he has succeeded in denuding 
~~ guaamanal of any trait belonging to him- 
self. 

We doubt whether there has ever been a 


this, I may mention that where most men: writer of fiction who took such a real and 
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living interest in the actual world about him. 
Its many sorrows, its terrible injustice, its 
sufferings, its calamities, went to his heart. 
Care for the living people about him — for 
his ‘‘ neighbour,” if I may so express it — 
sometimes even diminished his power as an 
artist; a diminution of power for which, 
considering the cause, we ought to love his 
memory all the more. 

I have sometimes regretted, perhaps un- 
wisely, that he did not take a larger part — 
or shall I say a more prominent part ? — in 
public affairs. Not for our own sakes, but 
for his. Like all men who see social evils 
very strongly and clearly, and also see their 
way to remedies (to be, as they think, 
swiftly — he did not give enough of 
weight, | think, to the inevitable difficulties 
which must exist in a free State to prevent 
the rapid and complete adoption of these 
temedies. ‘* Cireumlocution” is every- 
where — in the Senate, at the Bar, in the 
Field, in ordinary business, as well as in 
official life ; and men of Mr. Dickens’s tem- 
perament, full of ardour for the public good 
and somewhat despotic in their habits of 
thought, find it diffeult to put up with the 
tiresome aberrations of a freedom which 
will not behave itself at once in a proper 
way, and set to work to provide immediate 
remedies for that which ought to be reme- 
died. When you come close to any great 
man, you generally find that he has some- 
what of a despotic nature in this respect. 

There is a certain characteristic of the 
highest and best minds; and perhaps it 
tends, more than almost any other, to pro- 
duce greatness of character. It is the habit 
of telling the truth to one’s self. The 
world would be a much more happy place 
to live in, if its inhabitants would only 
adopt the habit of telling the truth occa- 
sionally to themselves. Now, this habit 
will not make what is called a consistent 
character ; but it will make, what is far more 
important, a truthful character. Every- 
body knows that Mr. Dickens was simple 
in his ways of living, in his tastes, in his 
ambition. Probably, in the inevitable imi- 
tation of a great man, there will, for some 
time, be a run upon simplicity of this kind. 
But there are many persons whom such sim- 
oo: does not suit, or become. Now, if 

ir. Dickens had possessed a love for what 
is not simple; if he had been devoted to 
what is grand, and gorgeous, and resound- 
ing, we should have known it, because he 
would bave known it, and would have been 
the first person to have told himself of it, 
and would, to use an official phrase, have 
** governed himself accordingly.” That 
exquisite sincerity of nature which pro- 
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duces such a result was most manifest in 
him, He was very dramatic in his imagina- 
tion, and brought all that he saw and felt 
into a magic circle of dramatic creation. But 
he never dramatized himself to himself. 
Of course, Shakespeare perceived the fall 
meaning and depth of this great quality 
which | have endeavoured to portray as be- 
longing pre-eminently to Mr. Dickens. We 
feel that Shakespeare mu-t have done so, 
when he says — 


** To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thoa canst not then be false to any man.’’ 


Mr. Dickens loved the poor. He under- 
stood them. He was wise enough to see 
how very needful recreation is for them; 
and I shall never forget the delight with 
which he described to me, giving it with all 
those details that were with him fine 
touches of art, an entertainment that he had 
provided for the neighbouring poor in his 
own fields ; and how he had rejoiced at their 
orderliness and good behaviour. 

He ardently desired, and confidently 
looked forward to, a time when there would 
be a more intimate union than exists at 
present between the different classes in the 
State —a union embracing alike the high- 
est and the lowest. 

It always seemed to me that he hada 
power of narration which was beyond any- 
thing even which his books show forth. 
How he would narrate to you, sitting on a 
gate oron a fallen tree, some rustic story 
of the people he had known in his neigh- 
bourhood! It was the very perfection of 
narrative. Not a word was thrown away, 
not an adjective misused; and I think all 
those who have had the good fortune to hear 
him recount one of these stories will agree 
with me, that it Was a triumph — an uncon- 
scious triumph — of art. 

He was one of those men who almost in- 
variably speak well of others behind their 
backs — one of the truest of friends, and 
very little given to resent any injury that 
concerned himself alone. In that respect 
he often put me in mind of Lord Palmers- 
ton, though he was not equal to that states- 
man in supreme serenity of temper. There 
was, however, a considerable resemblance 
between these two remarkable men in sev- 
eral points. They had both a certain hearty 
bluffness of manner. There was a sea-go- 
ing way about them, as of a captain on his 
quarter-deck. They were both tremendous 
walkers, and took interest in every form of 
labour, rustic, urban, or commercial. Then, 
too, they made the most and the best of 
everything that came before them: stood 
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up sturdily for their own way of thinking ; 
and valued greatly their own peculiar ex- 
periences. 

Mr. Dickens delighted to praise; and 
there were few persons who appreciated 
more fully than he did the works of his con- 
temporaries. 

His criticisms on the literary works of 
others were given in that frank, friendly, 
helpful way which makes criticism most 
effective. I know a brother author of his 
who received such criticism from him very 
lately, and profited by it. Mr. Dickens, 
seeing that said author was much perplexed 
in finding a good title for a work which he 
was preparing, took the greatest interest in 
aiding his friend; and, during the last few 
weeks of his life, amidst all his own labours, 
would write sometimes more than one letter 
a day to make fresh suggestions about this 
troublesome, but most important, thing, the 
title of a work. These are small traits to 
mention; but they are very significant. 

Everybody has heard of Mr. Dickens’s 
pre-eminence as an actor, but perhaps it is 
not so generally known what an admirable 
speaker he was. The last speech, I believe, 
that he ever made was at the Academy 
dinner; and I think it would be admitted 
by every one, including those who also 
made excellent speeches on that occasion, 
that Mr. Dickens's was the speech of the 
evening. He was herein greatly aided by 
nature, baving that presence, conveying 
the idea of courage and honesty, which gives 
much effect to public speaking, and also 
possessing a sweet, deep-toned, audible 
voice, that had exceeding pathos in it. 
Moreover, he had most expressive hands — 
not beautiful, according to the ordinary 
notions of beauty, but nervous and power- 
ful hands. He did not indulge in gesticula- 
tion; but the slight mpvements of these 
expressive hands helped wonderfully in 
giving additional force and meaning to 
what he said, as all those who have been 
present at his readings will testify. Indeed, 
when he read, or when he spoke, the whole 
man read, or spoke. 

It was Mirabeau, who had the happy 
thought of combining the names of well- 





known persons in history or fiction, in order 
to describe some great contemporary ; and 
who, most graphically, gave the compound 
name of Cromwell-Grandison to Lafayette. 
Now, if we were to try to make a similar 
compound name for Charles Dickens, whose 
names should we choose? That hackneyed 
quotation — may it remain hackneyed to the 
end of time! — 


*¢ A man’s a man for a’ that.’’ 


gives the keynote of Burns’s character; 
and, in all that this quotation signifies, 
there is a profound resemblance between 
Robert Burns and Charles Dickens. Then, 
there is Le Sage. There is much likeness, 
without the faintest imitation on the part of 
the later author, between ‘‘ Gil Blas” and 
some of Mr. Dickens’s works. Then there 
is Cervantes. At first there may be thought 
to be very little similarity between these 
two great masters of tears and laughter. 
But in one material point there is the closest 
resemblance. They were such tender- 
hearted men, that they could not be satistied 
with making the characters they drew, re- 
markable for what is merely ludicrous or 
ridiculous. And, infallibly, as they went 
on writing, they wove in worth and good- 
ness with all that is most comic.. Unfortu- 
nately, the names I have suggested will not 
combine prettily ; but this endeavour to find 
such a compound name may serve to convey 
some of Mr. Dickens's principal character- 
istics, as shown in his writings. 

I have done my best to describe Mr. 
Dickens such as he appeared to me, and 
certainly I have not uttered one word of 
flattery. But-who can describe a great man 
—vr indeed any man? We map down his 
separate qualities; but the subtle combina- 
tion of them made by Nature eludes our 
description; and, after all, we fail, as I 
have failed now, in bringing before the 
reader the full sweetness, lovingness, and 
tenderness, wit and worth and sagacity, of 
such a man as Charles Dickens, whose 
death is not merely a private grief—un- 
speakable, irreparable —to his family and 
his many friends, but a public sorrow which 
all nations unite in deploring. A. H. 





Poutrry Breepinc. — Amonast the curiosi-! ful supply of insects; thus the fowls obtain food 
ties of poultry breeding may be mentioned, says 
the Food Journal, the adoption, in several parts 
of France, of perambulating fowl-houses; these 
are constructed like omnibuses, the interior be- 
ing fitted up like a fowl-house, and are taken 
on to plougted or other land, where is a plenti- 


which they enjoy, and the farmer has the aid 
of valuable assistants without charge. With a 
little care during the first day or two, the fowls 
become quite accustomed to their travelling 
home. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
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It would, perhaps, be far more easy to 
form a tolerably fair and exhaustive opinion 
of Mr. Helps from his books than it is to 
— even an approach to a fair and ex- 

austive estimate of his writings and his in- 
fluence. Easiest of all would it be —so 
easy that we have with difficulty overcome 
the temptation to it—to discuss him in a 
parody of his own manner; to write a short 
essay upon him, which would of course be 
printed in large type, and then introduce 
all the ‘‘ friends” whom he has made so 
familiar ‘‘ in council” upon the essay, But 
this, done even by the most friendly and 
respectful critic, would infallibly carry here 
and there a rude look with it; so one must 
forbear, even though there is usually some- 
thing of homage in the mere act of parody- 
ing, and though Mr. Helps is the most 
tolerant of men, and much in the habit 
of quizzing himself. ‘* Roger,” said the 
clergyman to the clown who was quarrelling 
with his wife, ‘* you should remember that 
man and wife are one.” ‘* Ah, that be all 
very fine, sir,” said Roger; ‘* but if you 
was to go by sometimes, when me and my 
old woman’s at it, you'd say there was a 
“dozen of us.” ‘There is a dozen of Mr. 
Helps. Though he is capable of strong 
conclusiveness, he approaches conclusions 
by a zig-zag, and tries by a parting kick 
any god of his own setting up. He con- 
cludes, but his conclusions are half-regrets ; 
and his despotism (for he can be despotic) 
is almost a genial rage; as of a man who 
should say, ‘‘Come, something must be 
possible; let us go and make that some- 
thing real after all this vaciliation.” He 
says of the statesman —that is, Mi-verton 
says of him— ‘‘ that he should doubt to 
the last, and then act like a man who has 
never doubted.” To this Ellesmere replies, 
‘* Cleverly put, but untrue, after the fashion 
of you maxim-mongers. He should not 
act like a man who has never doubted, but 
like a man who has been in the habit of 
doubting till he had received sufficient in- 
formation.” There is a good deal of Mr. 
Helps himself in that description; and it is 
not a bad sketch of the right temperament 
for a statesman. Its very hesitancy makes 
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it capable of a good deal of rapid provi- 
sional action (which, while it is regulated by 
present needs, is just because it refers itself 
to principles), in the nature of that kind of 
experiment or questioning of fact which 
leads to what are called scientific results. 

This, however, suggests the most striking 
point in the books of Mr. Helps: at least, 
that which from the first has most forcibly 
struck the present writer, who made the 
acquaintance of this gentleman’s works in a 
very slow circuitous manner, but began that 
acquaintance under the rare conditions of 
apprehensiveness approaching maturity, 
and incredibly little modern reading. It is 
that Mr. Heips never discloses his first prin- 
ciples. You cannot tell, to use a felicitous 
phrase of Mr. R. Hutton’s, what are ‘the 
assumptions of his mind.” A genial utili- 
tarianism is the key-note of his writings; 
but nobody can affirm that he is, ranked 
psychologically, a utilitarian. It seems 
clear that the vividness of his instincts, his 
acquaintance with passion (for he obviously 
knows it, and has seen life by its flashes of 
infinite luminosity), and his regular *‘as- 
sumption” of certain emotions or ‘‘ con- 
stants” in the problem of life, must make 
it impossible for him to be an experientialist ; 
but, on the whole, the impression left upon 
the reader’s mind, is that his author is a man 
whose super-physical substance is made up 
of practical wisdom, watered and brightened 
by poetry and humour. That he has ever 
distinctly formulated what must lie between 
these, we nowhere discover. Yet he is not 
inconsistent. Suppose we found him con- 
demning duelling, and not condemning war, 
we shouid rightly say that he was so; for 
war not ignoble, and duelling not ignoble 
are both founded upen the same idea (an 
idea with which every passionate, poetic 
nature must have some sympathy), namely, 
that if we fight fair, God will declare for 
the right. But Mr. Helps has the same 
verdict for the arbitrament of the sword in 
both cases. Only he gives us no clue to the 
process by which he has disposed, in his own 
mind, of the whole army of subtle things 
that may be said for its inevitableness in 
any conceivable stage of the existence of 
creatures short of perfection. Now, to per- 
sons whose strongest tendency is, when out 
of the sphere of pure poetry, to pigeon- 
hole ideas, and thumb-screw everything till 
it confesses its justifving secret and its re- 
lations to those grand conspiracies of nature 
that govern us all without our will, there is 
something tantalizing about this. 

On the subject of religious faith, Mr. 
Helps is not so inscrutable. His manner in 
speaking of Christianity is uniform, both in 
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its positive and its negative aspects. There 
is no difficulty here in pigeon-holing what 
he says and what he avoids saying. 

A point which strikes you with recurring 
force if you read much of Mr. Helps is one 
that we must all inevitably experience — 
though no doubt, in varying degrees — in 
reading all propounders of paper constitu- 
tions or schemes of policy. Beaee Utopian, 
and (a curious essay might be written upon 
the reasons of this comparison) in a still 
higher degree every quasi-Utopian plan, if 
given with any detail, is liable to ravening 
threats from the sad sphinx of the How? 
Handel was once urging a performer upon 
some wind instrument to blow harder. Over 
and over again he shouted in the poor man’s 
ear, ‘‘ I zay to you, zare, blow har-r-der ! ” 
‘** Yah, yah,” said the man at last, taking 
the instrument from his mouth, and turning 
savagely upon Handel, *‘ it is very goot to 
zay blow harder, but vere de devil is de 
vind to come from?” That is the question 
one often puts in reading Mr. Helps. Odd- 
ly enough, Dunsford asks the converse 
question, when he submits that in speaking 
of Love, Milverton allows too little to the 
Will. ‘This interpellation, too, throws — is 
allowed to throw —a haze of confusion over 
the whole essay,and discussion; a curious 
example of what some of us would call spec- 
ulative inexactitude. But when you have 
finished one of these deliciously inviting 
essay-schemes, you instinctively ask, 
Where is the Inspiration to come from? 
But there is this to be said, Mr. Ruskin 
positively compels you to ask it in accents 
of real despair; Mr. Helps simply suggests 
it as a topic of humour with just a tear on 
its eyelid; and your hopes and energies are 
raised rather than lowered. 

What is the reason of this last fact ? How 
is it that Mr. Helps does pot depress you, 

. as Mr. Ruskin, and, too often, Mr. Carlyle 
does? The reason does not lie upoa the 
surface, and in it is involved a truly noble 
characteristic of the writings of this author. 
You may say it is his humour, his gentle- 
ness, his neque semper tendit arcum temper- 
-ament, his habit of relieving his writings by 
versatile illustrations, his never pushing a 
victory to the length of trampling on the 
fallen, and soon. And all this has truth in 
it. But the final reason is, the sensitive 
fairness of the author’s mind, his great re- 
spect for himself and for others. There is 
something hard (in the bad sense) in the 
grain of the works of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Ruskin; something overbearing and unjust, 
which constantly suggests to you that your 
author’s moral criteria might, unconsciously 
to himself, become personal, and personal 
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only. If anybody will turn to Mr. Carlyle’s 
answers to Mr. Hume, upon the selection 
of books, in the Commission which sat many 
years ago upon the British Museum, he will 
at once see what I mean. ‘‘ But what you 
might think wrong I migh think right?” 
is the substance of the amazed Mr. Hume’s 
questions to the philosopher, who was for 
stark naked despotism in this matter. He 
would allow a book of which he disapproved 
‘* a run for its life,” but he would shoot it 
down if he could. Mr. Hume could pro- 
duce no impression upon him, and the sub- 
ject dropped. Now, whenever there is this 
glaring possibility that the moral ‘‘ assump- 
tions” of a writer may become, in some 
point or other, purely personal, there is the 
possibility of his leaving his readers in utter 
despair. It has been said that ‘* Don 
Quixote ” is the most melancholy book that 
ever was written; but I claim the yew-leaf 
garland for Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Time and Tide 
by Wear and Tyne.” It is you should this, 
and you should the other, till at last you ex- 
claim, ‘* This is all very fine, but suppose I 
am of a different opinion?” Then, if my - 
conscience has the same rights as yours, 
which it has, nothing remains but for me to 
say, ‘* Well, sir, I shan’t” —and then all is 
anarchy again — a stand-up fight all round. 
Mr. Helps never suggests the possibility 
that you and he, even if he were your sov- 
ereign, might come to this final conflict, so 
long as you refrained from directly injuring 
others. He might be a despot; but it 
would be in his methods only, and his tyran- 
nies would involve no assumptions that 
would hurt the conscience. But, really, 
one almost blushes to write a word in these 
days of ‘* the duty of compromise ” and ** the 
logic of facts;” when the character which, 
when I was a boy, was known as an honest 
man, is now called an Irreconcileable. 
This may well bring us to what is a 
very striking characteristic of the mind of 
Mr. Helps, namely, its flexibility. This is 
a word of ambiguous application; but, of 
course, it is not now applied to Mr. Helps 
as involving weakness —I mean rather the 
capacity of elastic resistance. It is not a 
common capacity, and perhaps it is rarely 
combined with that of speculative exacti- 
tude. Speculative exactitude is almost 
necessarily associated with stringency of 
intelligence. The minds of close thinkers 
have seldom much ‘‘ atmosphere” in them. 
Supposing a picture could be made of the 
intelligence of Mr. Helps, it would be full 
of ‘* atmosphere.” his flexibility, or 
power of passing by imperceptible gradients 
from one set of conceptions, or one state 
of facts, or one way of dealing with life, to 
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another, is an essential condition of two 
things which belong in a high degree to the 
author of ‘‘ Friends in Council.” One is a 
strong faculty for organization, at least 
on paper — since nobody can organize by 
jerks, or by heavy gradients and sharp 
curves; the other is an immense practical 
toleration. By practical toleration is meant 
a toleration which takes men as they are for 
better for worse, and which sustains with its 
patience the efforts of the whole man to get 
people from the worse to the better. A 
man may have an almost infallible sense of 
justice, and a toleration (founded upon that 
sense of justice) which is absolutely inex- 
haustible so far as letting other people do as 
they like is concerned; and that toleration 
may be connected with the deepest individ- 
ual convictions in matters of right and wrong. 
But he may have this kind of tolerating ca- 
pacity, and yet be scarcely capable of prac- 
tical toleration; for the very stringency of 
his intelligence, especially if his temper be 
not of the best, may make him impatient of 
the necessities of concerted action, or even 
of moving without concert in harmony with 
others. The writings of Mr. Helps, how- 
ever, display not only what Dunsford at- 
tributed to Milverton, along with Sir Robert 
Peel, namely, a strong sense of the slowness 
and dulness of the majority of mankind, but 
a deeply-seated and well-justified patience 
with them. Thus, Mr. Helps’s manner is 
never that of the rattling hail. You never 
hear the crack of the whip: and hence arises 
a peculiar difficulty in estimating his influ- 
ence upon his generation. It is like a gen- 
tle rain — nay, it is rather dew-fall — and 
helps us indefinitely more than we know of. 

This patience or toleration in the author 
of ‘* Friends in Council,” is associated with 
another quality which keeps it from ever 
becoming maudlin, namely, a high sense 
of duty. He has himself told us that his 
history of the Spanish Conquest in America 
was taken up in the hope of contributing 
something towards a solution of that slavery 
question in the United States which was so 
cruelly solved by the civil war. Few persons, 
perhaps, would have thought of undertaking 
so seriows a task for so remote a purpose. 
But Mr. Helps’s writings display this high 
motif of the conscience in a very peculiar 
way. He never condescends to invective. 
Take what he has to say upon the subject 
of the sin of great cities, in ‘‘ Companions 
of my Solitude.” Take, especially, his re- 
marks about the duties of parents to chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, or rather about 
the habitual neglect among men of the 
world of such duties. Most readers of 
strong moral feeling will think that in Chap- 
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ter VIII. of that delicious book, Mr. Helps 
has stopped far short of what he might 
say. But then his object was persuasion, 
and he put the curb upon himself. Yet he 
actually apologizes for what he has written, 
by adding, ‘‘ These are indignant words, 
but not more so than is right, I do believe, 
and I[ will not suppress one of them.” One 
can imagine a ‘‘ young lion of the Daily 
Telegraph ” asking, Do you call that indig- 
nation, Mr. Helps? But Mr. Helps knew 
his business, as he always does; and the 
combined result of his toleration and his 
sense of duty is, that he succeeds in writing 
up Goodness by making Responsibility 
amiable — and that to a degree which I be- 
lieve is unparalleled. 

It has been said that praise is nevessaril 
dull, so it will be necessary to find fault 
before long, even in the interest of Mr. 
Helps, if this paper is to do anything 
towards getting him even ‘more respectfully 
and attentively read than he nowis. But 
Mr. Helps knows that to be always wise 
and gentle, even with all his power of 
brightening the page, would lead, not nec- 
essarily to dulness, but certainly to flatness. 
Besides, he is human, and having in him a 
good deal of the poet and of the epigram- 
matist, he cannot but be struck with the 
irony of life, and the humour as well as the 
sadness of that rowing against the stream 
which makes up so large a part of the ca- 
reers of all those who have a passion for 
reforming mankind. So, every now and 
then, he blows off his steam through Elles- 
mere, Midhurst, or Mauleverer. In doing 
this, as at other times, he is a great self-re- 
peater. For example: Ellesmere’s won- 
derful Essay on the Arts of Self-Advance- 
ment and a speech of Mauleverer’s in a 
recent number of Good Words, are the same 
thing in different shapes. And, by-the-bye, 
in that very dialogue, we had a curious 
example of Mr. Helps's indifference to 
speculative exactitude. It is no answer to 
Mauleverer to say that his speech is one to 
make you go and hang yourself (indeed the 
man is answered in another way), for this 
is liable to the retort, Why should we not 
all go and hang ourselves? There would 
be a satisfactory rejoinder to this retort, but 
it would be just the kind of thing which you 
never get in Mr. Arthur Helps. I am not 
saying that you ought to get it, which is a 
very different matter. 

That Mr. Helps is a constant self-repeater 
is no blame to him. As a wag who has 
pretended to write essays wrote in defence 
of his own habit of repeating himself, ** Que 
voulez-vous ? The number of good ideas 
in the universe is severely limited, and no 
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writer worth twopence picks up more than 
half a dozen of ’em in the course of his life.” 
It may safely be said that there is not in all 
the later writings of Mr. Helps a single 
idea of which the germ is not to be found in 
his earlier writings. A man who has read 
**Companions of my Solitude” knows Mr. 
Helps by heart — not only in his moral sub- 
tlety, his gentle pathos, his felicity in de- 
scription, his quietly effective humour, his 
occasional sub-acidity, and, still better, his 
power of passing by sudden, resolved dis- 
cords from the small and common to the 
infinite and the supreme; but also in the 
methods of his mind, and in his favourite 
topics. His hatred of war; his large faith 
in human nature, mingled with that pleas- 
antly quick sense of the irony of life, and 
the slow rate of all human improvement ; 
his keen feeling of the importance of leader- 
ship, and the duty of those whom Provi- 
dence has placed upon a vantage-ground to 
lead and help (not drive) those who are less 
fortunate in character and culture ; his habit 
of dwelling on the imperfection of our means 
of knowing each other, and the folly of be- 
ing too much annoyed by calumny ; his pe- 
culiar relish of proverbs, especially Span- 
ish proverbs;* his kind, almost tender, 
anxiety that useful and well-meaning men, 
who have made false steps, should not allow 
them to weigh heavily upon their minds, to 
the injury of their future life; his sympathy 
with children and dumb animals. All this, 
and much more, and with a curious repe- 
tition of the same illustrations, is to be 
found in ‘Companions of my Solitude,” 
and in the other writings of Mr. Helps. 
There is one other peculiarity which is also 
abundantly exhibited in the same books. 
Harriet Martineau says of Mrs. Jameson 
that she looked at women’s questions too 
much from the stand-point of the relation 
of women to men. What standard there is 
upon this subject, how the too much or too 
little is to be gauged, it is not easy to say ; 





but women play a large part in the writ- 
ings of Mr. Helps, though he is not a nov- 
elist. A critic writing one hundred years 


ago would have said of him, ‘* Our Author 
is a great Admirer of the Sex;” and our 
author evidently is. It is in ‘* Companions 
of my Solitude,” as all the world knows, 
that the beautiful episode of Gretchen ap- 


* By-the-bye, Ellesmere claims the proverb, “‘ Only 
the wearer of the shoe knows where it pinches,” for 
English. But there is a book bya great English- 
man on a most difficult and delicate subject, which 
Mr. Helps has the moral courage to say is much more 
easily laughed at than answered, (‘‘ Companions of 


my Solitude,” Ist edition, pp. 156, 157; the passage 
remains unaltered in the last edition), in which a 
Roman origin is given to this proverb. 
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pears; Gretchen being reproduced in the 
Ainah in ‘* Realmah,” large hands and all. 
I am sorry to see that Ellesmere, in another 
place, endeavours to back out of that pa- 
thetic little transaction— it is the clearest 
case of downright self-stultification in all 
literature. 

It would be very ungrateful, not to say 
unjust, to leave this subject without calling 
attention to the cbligations — far too much 
overlooked as they are —under which we 
all lie to Mr. Arthur Helps for his treat- 
ment of what are called women’s questions. 
The world in which ‘‘Companions of my 
Solitude” was first published (1851), ap- 
pears centuries behind us. We now find 
women boldly, and I think not always grace- 
fully and modestly, discussing topics which 
were in the year of the Great Exhibition 
taboo. But there is more moderation, wis- 
dom, and tenderness contained in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth chapters of that book 
than, I am strongly tempted to say, in all 
subsequent discussions of similar topics. 
The little girl brings a pretty straggling 
weed to her father, and asks, ‘‘Is this a 
weed, papa?” Being told that it is, she 
goes and asks her mother the same ques- 
tion. Again told that the thing is a weed, 
the little child replies, ‘* But it has flow- 
ers!” On being assured that that makes 
no difference, she appeals to the technical 
skill of the gardener. ‘* Nicholas dear, is 
this a weed?” And finding Nicholas sup- 
porting the decision of her parents, she 
moves off sadly to meditate. The father 
thought the little girl had been ‘* fairly si- 
lenced by authority, when all at once the 
little voice began again, ‘ Will you plant 
it in my garden, Nicholas dear? Do plant 
itin my garden.’” By-the-bye, the next 
sentence is bad English; the sequence after 
the word ‘‘ deal” being incongruous with 
the ‘* which” after ‘* ground.” * However, 
from this point begins a wise and gentle 
discussion of what Mr. Helps called ‘‘ the 
sin of great cities,” which deserves at least 
all the praise that I have given to it. But 
I may observe, in passing, that his discus- 
sion of the ‘* Causes ” is far from exhaustive, 
and in particular that it omits one of the 
most frequent of them, namely, a wild and 
— disposition on the part of the 
girl. 

Although it is a commert which, upon a 
superficial view, might seem more related 
to the question of style than to any other, 
it goes in reality to the very heart and life 


* Mr. — writes a peculiarly beautiful style, but 
he is occasionally, like the rest of us, inaccurate. 
One of his slips in quotation isa grave one— ‘‘ Fresh 
Jields and pastures new.” 
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of the writings, to say that Mr. Helps is 
‘a vernacular man.” * This is disclosed, 
not only in his own essays, but in his liking 
for Cobbett, for Ellesmere, for the common 
“ong spe for Spanish humour, which 
ast is eminently vernacular. The quality 
to which these remarks are addressed has, 
among other effects, that of keeping in 
check any such possibility of ‘‘ fine writ- 
ing” as might without offence be conceived 
to exist in the mind of this very peculiar es- 
sayist- Sometimes one wishes he would 
trust his wing and fly higher, when he ob- 
stinately keeps upon the level, and turns 
what bid fair to be an inspiration into a 
stroke of tender irony. Perh:ps he wrote 
from a light which had been struck out in 
the depths of his own being when he ob- 
served, ‘‘ It is difficult to sound the depths 
of some men’s humour, the deepest part of 
their nature.” This is true, but it 1s even 
less than the truth. Small and narrow 
minds, even when helped by much culture 
and knowledge of life, fall far short of un- 
derstanding the fact, and are usually of- 
fended by it. But for all their dullness, it 
remains true that some of the very finest 
natures are so mysteriously compounded 
that the highest and the deepest together 
get entangled or impacted in their humour. 
What splendid names would fall to be 
uoted in a list of great men intended to 
illustrate this! Cervantes, Jean Paul, 
Fielding, Sterne, Heine, Hoffman, Voltaire, 
George Eliot, Burns, Charles Lamb, Mr. 
Carlyle, Mr. Arthur Helps — it is a motley 
list, and might be much extended. The 
humour of one writer upon it, George Eliot, 
has indeed not received the faintest show of 
justice in this particular; nor has Mr. Helps 
fared much better, though, as he is an es- 
sayist, his secret is more easily discoverable. 
Yet it is a shame that a man like him should 
ever he obliged to say such things as this: 
** To the very serious reader I may mention 
that the above description is not given quite 
in earnest.” It is, perhaps, the prevalence 
of his humour which accounts for a point 
which I have already noticed —the impos- 
sibility of fixing Mr. Helps with any partic- 


* I put this phrase within commas, because in a 
beautiful paper in the last number of this Review it 
is assigned (apparently as original) to Thomas Ers- 
kine of Linlathen; but it is to be found in print from 
the pen of the present writer many years ago. Be- 
sides, it is so na¢ural an invention that I should be 
only too happy if some rich man would wager me a 
competency that I would not, in a week’s reading, 
tnd it a score of times in English classics. Nothing 
is more surprising than the arrogance of reviewers 
in these matters. In a review of the highest pre- 
tension, I was, not long ago, coutemptuously 
snubbed for using a word which was classical befure 
my critic was born, and which has its analogue in 
half the tongues of Europe. 
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ular speculative stand-point. It may not 
be uninteresting if I say how it happens 
that this strikes me. Looking into ** Tom 
Jones,” while in the middle of this paper, I 
was struck anew with the fact that in Field- 
ing as in Chaucer,* a great speculative in- 
telligence was abundantly manifest; and 
that in each case (as in George Eliot), it 
went for much in the humour, while yet the 
humour — involving the quick apprehension 
that, as Sir Roger de Coverley obsrrved 
(immortal words!), ‘‘there is much to be . 
said on both sides,” which too is the kernel 
of the matter — prevented any taking of 
sides. In the case of Mr. Helps, however, 
positive dicta are not wanting upon practical 
questions; while his insight into character 
and his verdicts upon moral relations are of 
a kind which could only be delivered by a 
man who was (to take one point only) fully 
satisfied that character is connate, and is 
destiny. Well, when we know so much as 
this of a man of the calibre and culture of 
Mr. Helps, we are almost driven to this kind 
of reflection: —If this writer believes that 
character is connate (as he evidently does), 
and yet believes in human responsibility, 
how does he formulate these two beliefs in 
relation to such prime truths of morality as 
he may also maintain? To this question 
there is no answer capable of being ex- 
tracted from the writings of Mr. Helps. 
Yet a positive answer might be given by a 
writer with a keen sense of humour in gen- 
eral, and in particular with a keen sense 
that the knight of the shire was to a sensi- 
tive eye visivle through the Saracen’s head. 
In his quality of historian, Mr. Helps 
produces etfects which almost tempt us to 
wish that he had earlier and more steadfastly 
wrought in that quality; but, as might be 
expected, his history tends, more than is 
usual, to assume the form of biography en- 
larged in scale. Hence the ease with which 
the lives of Las Casas, Pizarro, and Colum- 
bus can be detached. In these writings, we 
find, besides that subtle and tender moral 
criticism which is the peculium of Mr. Helps, 
instances of dignified expression and beau- 
tiful or lofty metaphor, which of themselves 
would make us wonder whether the writer 
of them had ever attempted poetry. 
Another feature in the writings of this 
gentleman might well suggest the same 
question — namely, the tragic or fatalistic 


* In opposition to the common opinion, I must 
maintain that the case is not by any means clear as 
to Shakespeare in this re-pect. We tind in Bacon 
something of what we find in Shakespeare, but so 
little in Shakespeare of what we find predominant in 
Bacon, that this difference alone was always to me 
decisively sufficient prima facie evidence against the 
hypothesis that Bacon wrote the plays. 
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character of some of the images which break 
rp though rarely, the level of the essays. 

ere is an example which is full of imagi- 
nation ; — ‘* Our passions master us, and we 
know them to be our enemies. Our preju- 
dices imprison us, and like madmen, we 
take our jailers for a guard of honour.” 
This might very well become poetry; but 
when we read ‘‘ Oulita,” we find something 
short in rhythm, intensity, and general fu- 
sion. It is like Henry Taylor diluted, and 
yet, strange to say, there is a deeper infu- 
sion of sadness and fate than we find in Mr. 
Taylor: nay, a more pervading perfume of 
sensuous beauty and delight. Hence, if we 
say, ‘‘ This is not quite poetry,” we say it 
with perhaps more regret than the author 
might feel (supposing he cared for our 
judgment) in hearing the verdict. It must 
be a paltry-spirited reader that does not re- 
joice in seeing all things work after their 
kind, and long to find a man come off with 
flying colours in whatever he attempts. 
Why Wordsworth and Mr. Henry Taylor 
—the former so often, the latter now and 
then — write very doleful prose, when the 
least thing’we could expect is level poetry, 
is too obvious a thing to talk much about. 
Why Emerson, who sometimes succeeds, so 
frequently breaks down, is not always clear. 
In ‘Walter Savage Landor, the causes are 
numerous, but not on the surface. In Mr. 
Helps, besides the disintegrating, thwarting, 
back-pulling effect of the author’s sleepless 
sense of the compensations of life, there is 
something else —a temperamental want of 
continuous intensity. As we have not the 
slightest doubt this is ultimately a matter 
of personal physique, we can say no more 
about it than that it is very easy, in the case 
of Mr. Helps, to construct the whole man 
from his books. 

The wide reach and versatility of the 
writings of Mr. Arthur Helps have at least 
this result, that the honour he gets out of 
them while living is indefinitely less than 
their value and public and‘private influence 
might claim. No man is better able to as- 
sess the worth of praise than Mr. Helps, or 
more likely to put aside all such matters 
with a genial smile; or, if with a genial 

ang, yet with a pang for others as well as 
imself. Never to think of himself alone 
is, indeed, one of the characteristics of this 
subtly generous writer; and when some of 
the kindly acute seeds of criticism and nobly 
enerative roots of practical wisdom, which 
e has so freely scattered upon the field of 
the world, have become mighty trees, in 
which the birds of heaven sit joyfully while 
men take shelter beneath, then — why then, 
perhaps some one will hang the purpureus 
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pannus upon the boughs, and, after a little 
ado, it will be remembered to whom the 
world is indebted for the beauty and the 
shelter. Henry Hoiseaca. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE GREATEST SEA-WAVE EVER KNOWN. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


On August 13, 1868, one of the most 
terrible calamities which has ever visited a 
agg befell the unfortunate inhabitants of 

eru. In that land earthquakes are nearly 
as common as rain-storms are with us; and 
shocks by which whole cities are changed 
into a heap of ruins are by no means unfre- 
quent. Yet even in Peru, ‘‘the land of 
earthquakes,” as Humboldt has termed it, no 
such catastrophe as that of August 1868 
had occurred within the memory of man. 
It was not one city which was laid in ruins, 
but a whole empire. Those who perished 
were counted by tens of thousands, while 
the property destroyed by the earthquake 
was valued at millions of pounds sterling. 

Although so many months have passed 
since this terrible calamity took place, 
scientific men have been busily engaged 
until quite recently in endeavouring to as- 
certain the real significance of the various 
events which were observed during and 
after the occurrence of the earthquake. 
The geographers of Germany have taken a 
special interest in interpreting the evidence 
afforded by this great manifestation of 
nature’s powers. ‘wo papers have been 
written recently on the great earthquake 
of August 13, 1868, one by Professor 
Von Hochstetter, the other by Herr Von 
Tschudi, which present an interesting ac- 
count of the various effects by land and by 
sea, which resulted from the tremendous 
upheaving force to which the western flanks 
of the Peruvian Andes were subjected on 
that day. The effects on land, although 
surprising and terrible, yet only differ in 
degree from those which have been observed 
in other earthquakes. But the progress of 
the great sea-wave which was generated 
by the upheaval of the Peruvian shores and 
propagated over the whole of the Pacific 
Ocean, differs altogether from any earth- 
quake-phenomena before observed. Other 
earthquakes have indeed been followed by 
oceanic disturbances. But these have been 
accompanied by terrestrial motions, so as 
to suggest the idea that they had been 
caused by the motion of the sea-bottom, or 
the neighbouring land. In no instance has 
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it ever before been known that a well- 
marked wave of enormous proportions 
should have been propagated over the 
largest ocean tract on our globle, by an 
earth-shock whose direct action was limited 
to a relatively small region, and that region 
not situated in the centre, but on one side 
of the wide area traversed by the wave. 

We propose to give a brief sketch of the 
history of this enormous sea-wave. In the 
first place, however, it may be well to re- 
mind the reader of a few of the more pro- 
minent features of the great shock to which 
this wave owed its origin. 

It was at Arequipa, at the foot of the 
lofty volcanic mountain Misti, that the most 
terrible effects of the great earthquake 
were experienced. Within historic times 
Misti has poured forth no lava-streams, but 
that the volcano is not extinct is clearly 
evidenced by the fact that in 1542 an enor- 
mous mass of dust and ashes was vomited 
forth from its crater. On August 13, 1868, 
Misti showed no signs of being disturbed. 
So far as their volcanic neighbour was con- 
cerned, the 44,000 inhabitants of Arequipa 
had no reason to anticipate the catastrophe 
which presently befell them. At five min- 
utes past five an earthquake shock was ex- 
perienced, which, though severe, seems to 
have worked little mischief. Half a minute 
later, however, a terrible noise was heard 
beneath the earth; a second shock more 
violent than the first was felt, and then be- 
gan a swaying motion, gradually increasing 
in intensity. In the course of the first 
minute this motion had become so violent 
that the inhabitants ran in terror out of 
their houses into the streets and squares. 
In the two next minutes the swaying move- 
ment had so increased, that the more lightly 
built houses were cast to the ground, and 
the flying people could scarcely keep their 
feet. ‘*And now,” says Von Tschudi, 
**there followed during two or three 
minutes a terrible scene. The swaying 
motion which had hitherto prevailed changed 
into fierce vertical upheaval. The subter- 
ranean roaring increased in the most terri- 
fying manner: then there were heard the 
heart-piercing shrieks of the wretched peo- 
ple, the bursting of walls, the crashing fall 
of houses and churches, while over all rolled 
thick clouds of a yellowish-black dust, 
which, had they been poured forth many 
minutes longer, would have suffocated 
thousands.” Although the shocks had lasted 
but a few minutes, the whole town was des- 
troyed. Not one building remained unin- 
jured, and there were few which did not lie 
in shapeless heaps of ruins. 

At Tacna and Arica, the earthquake was 





less severe, but strange and terrible phe- 
nomena followed it. At the former place a 
circumstance cccurred, the cause and nature 
of which yet remain a mystery. About 
three hours after the earthquake, in other 
words, at about eight o’clock in the evening, 
an intensely brilliant light made its appear- 
ance above the neighbouring mountain. It 
lasted for fully half 3. hour, and has been 
ascribed to the eruption of some as yet un- 
known volcano. 

At Arica, the sea-wave produced. even 
more destructive effects than had been 
caused by the earthquake. About twenty 
minutes after the first earth-shock, the sea 
was seen to retire as if about to leave the 
shores wholly dry: but presently its waters 
returned with tremendous force. A mighty 
wave, whose length seemed unmeasurable, 
was seen advancing like a darkjwall upon 
the unfortunate town, a large part of which 
was overwhelmed by it. Two ships, the 
Peruvian corvette America and the United 
States ‘‘ double-ender” Waterree, were 
carried nearly half a mile to the north of 
Arica, beyond the railroad which runs to 
Tacna, and there left stranded high and dry. 
This enormous wave was considered by the 
English vice-consul at Arica, to have been 
fully fifty feet in height. 

At Chala, three such waves swept in after 
the first shocks of earthquake. They over- 
flowed nearly the whole of the town, the sea 
passing more than half a mile beyond its 
usual limits. 

At Islay and Iquique similar phenomena 
were manifested. At the former town the 
sea flowed in no less than five times, and 
each time with greater force. Afterwards 
the motion gradually diminished, but even 
an hour and a half after the commencement 
of this strange disturbance, the waves still 
ran forty feet above the ordinary level. At 
Iquique, the people beheld the inrushin 
wave whilst it was still a great way off. A 
dark blue mass of water, some fifty feet in 
height, was seen sweeping in upon the town 
with inconceivable rapidity. An _ island 
lying before the harbour was completely 
submerged by the great wave, which still 
came rushing on, black with the mud and 
slime it had swept from the sea bottom. 
Those who witnessed its progress from the 
upper balconies of their houses, and pre- 
sently saw its black mass rushing close be- 
neath their feet, looked on their safety as a 
miracle. Many buildings were indeed washed 
away, and in the low-lying parts of the town 
there was a terrible loss of life. After 
passing far inland the wave slowly returned 
seawards, and strangely enough the sea, 
which elsewhere heaved and tossed for 
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hours after the first great wave had swept 
over it, here came soon to rest. 

At Callao a yet more singular instance 
was afforded of the effect which circum- 
stances may have upon the motion of the 
sea after a great earthquake has disturbed 
it. In former earthquakes Callao has sef- 
fered terribly from the effects of the great 
sea-wave. In fact, on two several occa- 
sions, the whole town has been destroyed, 
and nearly all its inhabitants bave been 
drowned, through the inrush of precisely 
such waves as flowed into the ports of Arica 
and Chala. But upon this occasion the cen- 
tre of subterranean disturbance must have 
been so situated that either the wave was di- 
verted from Callao, or more probably two 
waves reached Callao from different sources 
and at different times, so that the two undu- 
lations partly counteracted. each other. Cer- 
tain it is that although the water retreated 
strangely from the coast near Callao, inso- 
much that a wide tract of the sea-bottom was 
uncovered, there was no inrushing wave 
comparable with those described above. The 
sea afterwards rose and fell in an irregular 
manner, a circumstance confirming the sup- 
position that the disturbance was caused by 
two distinct oscillations. Six hours after the 
occurrence of the earth-shock, the double 
oscillations seem for awhile to have worked 
themselves into unison, for at this time 
three considerable waves rolled in upon the 
town. But clearly these waves must not be 
compared with those which in other in- 
stances had made their appearance within 
half an hour of the earth-throes. There is 
little reason to doubt that if the separate 
oscillations had reinforced each other earlier, 
Callao would have been completely .de- 
stroyed. As it was a considerable amount 
of mischief was effected; but the motion of 
the sea presently became irregular again, 
and so continued until the morning of Au- 
gust 14th, when it began to ebb with some 
regularity. But during the 14th there were 
occasional renewals of the irregular motion, 
and several days elapsed before the regular 
ebb and flow of the sea were resumed. 

Such were among the phenomena pre- 
sented in the region where the earthquake 
itself was felt. It will be seen at once, that 
within this region, or rather along that por- 
tion of the sea-coast which falls within the 
central region of disturbance, the true char- 
acter of the sea-wave generated by the 
earthquake could not be recognised. If a 
rock fall from a lofty cliff into a compara- 
tively shallow sea, the water around the 

lace where the rock has fallen is disturbed 
in an irregular manner. The sea seems at 





‘place to leap up and down: elsewhere 
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one wave seems to beat against another, 
and the sharpest eye can detect no law in 
the motions of the seething waters. But 
presently, outside the scene of disturbance, 
a circular wave is seen to form, and if the 
motion of this wave be watched, it is seen 
to present the most striking contrast with 
the turmoil and confusion at its centre. It 
sweeps onwards and outwards in a regular 
undulation. Gradually it loses its circular 
figure (unless the sea-bottom happens to 
be unusually level), showing that although 
its motion is everywhere equally regular, 
it is not everywhere equally swift. A 
wave of this sort, though incomparably 
vaster, swept swiftly away on every side 
from the scene of the great earthquake near 
the Peruvian Andes. It has been calculated 
that the width of this wave varied from one 
million to five million feet, or roughly from 
200 to 1,000 miles, while, when in mid-Pa- 
cific, the length of the wave, measured 
along its summit in a widely curved path 
from one side to another of the great ocean, 
cannot have been less than 8,000 miles. 

We cannot tell how deep-seated was the 
centre of subterranean action; but there 
can be no doubt it was very deep indeed, 
because otherwise the shock felt in towns 
separated from each other by hundreds of 
miles, could not have been so nearly con- 
temporaneous. Therefore the portion of 
the earth’s crust upheaved must have been 
enormous. For the length of the region 
where the direct effects of the earthquake 
were perceived is estimated by Professor 
Von Hochstetter at no less than 240 miles. 
The breadth of the region is unknown, be- 
cause the slope of the Andes on one side 
and the ocean on the other concealed the 
motion of the earth’s crust. 

The great ocean-wave swept, as we have 
said, in all directions around the scene of 
the earth-throe. Over a large part of its 
course its passage was unnoted, because in 
the open sea the effects even of so vast an 
undulation could not be perceived. A ship 
would slowly rise as the crest of the great 
wave passed under her and then as slowly 
sink again. This may seem strange, at first 
sight, when it is remembered that in reality 
the great sea-wave we are considering 
swept at the rate of three or four hundred 
sea-miles an hour over the larger part of 
the Pacific. But when the true character 
of ocean-waves is understood, when it is 
remembered that there is no transference of 
the water itself at this enormous rate, but 
simply a transmission of motion (precisely 
as when in a high wind waves sweep rapidlv 
over a corn-field, while yet each corn-stal 


‘remains fixed in the ground), it will be seen 
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that the effects of the great sea-wave could 
only be perceived near the shore. Even 
there, as we shall presently see, there was 
much to convey the impression that the land 
itself was rising and falling rather than that 
the great deep was moved. But among the 
hundreds of ships, which were sailing upon 
the Pacific, while its length and breadth 
were traversed by the great sea-wave, there 
was not one in which any unusual motion 
was perceived. 

In somewhat less than three hours after 
the occurrence of the earthquake, the 
ocean-wave inundated the port of Coquim- 
bo, on the Chilian seaboard, some 800 miles 
from Arica. An hour or so later it had 
reached Constitucion, 450 miles farther 
south; and here for some three hours the 
sea rose and fell with strange violence. 
Farther south, along the shore of Chili, 
even to the island of Chiloe, the shore-wave 
travelled, though with continually diminish- 
ing force, owing doubtless to the resistance 
which the irregularities of the shore opposed 
to its progress. 

The northerly shore-wave seems to have 
been more considerable; and a moment’s 
study of a chart of the two Americas will 
show that this circumstance is highly signi- 
ficant. When we remember that the prin- 
cipal effects of the land-shock were experi- 
enced within that angle which the Peruvian 
Andes form with the long north-and-south 
line of the Chilian and Bolivian Andes, we 
see at once that had the centre of the sub- 
terranean action been near the scene where 
the most destructive effects were perceived 
no sea-wave, or but a small one, could have 
been sent towards the shores of North 
America. The projecting shores of north- 
ern Peru and Ecuador conld not have failed 
to divert the sea-wave towards the west; 
and though a reflected wave might have 
reached California, it would only have been 
after a considerable interval of time, and 
with dimensions much less than those of 
the sea-wave which travelled southwards. 
When we see that, on the contrary, a wave 
of even greater proportions travelled 
towards the shores of North America, we 
seem forced to the conclusion that the centre 
of the subterranean action must have been so 
far to the west that the sea-wave generated 
by it had a free course to the shores of 
California. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the wave which swept the shores of 
Southern California, and even at San Pedro 
(nearly 5,000 miles from Arica) rose up- 
wards of sixty feet above the ordinary sea- 
level, was absolutely the most imposing of 
all the indirect effects of the great earth- 
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— But when we consider that in San 
edro Bay, fully five thousand miles from 
the centre of disturbance, a wave twice the 
height of an ordinary house rolled in with 
unspeakable violence only a few hours after 
the occurrence of the earth-throe, we are 
most strikingly impressed with the tremen- 
dous energy of the earth’s movement. 

Turning to the open ocean, let us track 
the great wave on its course past the multi- 
tudinous islands which dot the surface of the 
great Pacific. 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, 
which lie about 6,300 miles from Arica, 
might have imagined themselves safe from 
any effects which could be produced by an 
earthquake taking place so far away from 
them. But on the night between the 13th 
and 14th of August, the sea around this 
island group rose in a surprising manner, 
insomuch that many thought the islands 
were sinking and would shortly subside 
altogether beneath the waves. Some of the 
smaller islands, indeed, were for a time 
completely inundated. Before long, how- 
ever, the sea fell again, and as it did so, the 
observers ‘* found it impossible to resist the 
impression that the islands were rising 
bodily out of the water.” For no Jess than 
three days this strange oscillation of the sea 
continued to be experienced, the most re- 
markable ebbs and floods being noticed at 
Honolulu, on the island of Woahoo. 

But the sea-wave swept onwards far be- 
yond these islands. 

At Yokohama in Japan, more than 10,500 
miles from Arica, an enormous wave poured 
in on August 14th, but at what hour we 
have no satisfactory record. So far as dis- 
tance is concerned, this wave affords most 
surprising evidence of the stupendous na- 
ture of the disturbance to which the waters 
of the Pacific Ocean had been subjected. 
The whole circumference of the earth is but 
25,000 miles, so that this wave had travelled 
over a distance considerably greater than 
two-fifths of the earth’s circumference. A 
distance which the swiftest of our ships 
could not traverse in less than six or seven 
weeks, had been swept over by this enor- 
mous undulation in the course of a few hours. 

More complete details reach us from the 
Southern Pacific. 

Shortly. before midnight the Marquesas 
Isles and the low-lying Tuamotu group were 
visited by the great wave, and some of these 
islands were completely submerged by it. 
The lonely Opara Isle, where the steamers 
which run between Panama and New Zealand 
have their coaling station, was visited at 
about half-past eleven in the evening by a 
billow which swept away a portion of the 
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coal depot. Afterwards great waves came 
rolling in at intervals of about twenty min- 
utes, and several days elapsed before the 
sea resumed its ordinary ebb and flow. 

It was not until about half-past two on 
the morning of August 14th, that the Samoa 
Isles (sometimes called the Navigator Is- 
lands) were visited by the great wave. The 
watchmen startled the inhabitants from their 
sleep by the cry that the sea was about to 
overwhelm them; and already when the 
terrified people rushed from their houses the 
sea was found to have risen far above the 
highest watermark. But it presently began 
to sink again, and then commenced a series 
of oscillations which lasted for several days, 
and were of a very remarkable nature. 
Once in every quarter of an hour the sea 
rose and fell, but it was noticed that it rose 
twice as rapidly as itsank. ‘This peculiarity 
is well worth remarking. The eminent 
= Mallet speaks thus (we follow 

yell’s quotation) about the waves which 
traverse an open sea: ‘* The great sea- 
wave, advancing at the rate of several miles 
in a minute, consists, in the deep ocean, of 
a long low swell of enormous volume, hav- 
ing an equal slope before and behind, and 
that so gentle that it might pass under a 
ship without being noticed. But when 
it reaches the edge of soundings, its front 
slope becomes short and steep, while its 
rear slope is long and gentle.” On the 
shores visited by such a wave, the sea 
would appear to rise more rapidly than 
it sank. We have seen that this happened 
on the shores of the Samoa group, and there- 
fore the way in which the sea rose and fell 
on the days following the great earthquake, 
gave significant evidence of the nature of 
the sea-bottom in the neighbourhood of 
these islands. As the change of the great 
wave's figure could not have been quickly 
communicated, we may conclude with cer- 
tainty that the Samoan Islands are the sum- 
mits of lofty mountains, whose sloping sides 
extend far towards the east. 

This conclusion affords interesting evi- 
dence of the necessity of observing even 
the seemingly trifling details of important 
phenomena. 

The wave which visited the New Zealand 
Isles was altogether different in character, 
affording a notewortby illustration of another 
remark of Mallet’s. He says that where the 
sea-bottom slopes in such a way that there 
is water of some depth close in shore, the 
great wave may roll in and do little 
damage ; and we have seen that it so hap- 
— in the case of the Samoan Islands. 

ut he adds, that ‘‘ where the shore is 
shelving, there will be first a retreat of the 
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water, and then the wave will break upon 
the beach and roll far upon the land.” 
This is precisely what happened when the 
great wave reached the eastern shores of 
New Zealand, which are known to shelve 
down to very shallow water continuing far 
away to sea towards the east. 

At about half-past three on the morning 
of August 14th, the water began to retreat 
in a singular manner from the Port of Lit- 
tleton, on the eastern shores of the south- 
ernmost of the New Zealand Islands. At 
length the whole port was left entirely dry, 
and so remained for about twenty minutes. 
Then the water was seen returning like a 
wall of foam ten or twelve feet in height, 
which rushed with a tremendous noise upon 
the port and town. Towards five o'clock 
the water again retired, very slowly as be- 
fore, not reaching its lowest ebb until six. 
An hour later, a second huge wave inundat- 
ed the port. Four times the sea retired 
and returned with great power at intervals 
of about two hours. Afterwards the oscil- 
lation of the water was less considerable, 
but it had not wholly ceased until August 
17th, and only on the 18th did the regular 
ebb and flow of the tide recommence. 

Around the Samoa group che water rose 
and fell once in every fifteen minutes, while 
on the shores of New Zealand each oscilla- 
tion lasted no less than two hours. Doubt- 
less the different depths of water, the irregu- 
lar conformation of the island groups, and 
other like circumstances, were principally 
concerned, in producing these singular va- 
riations. Yet they do not seem fully suffi- 
cient to account for so wide a range of 
difference. Possibly a cause yet unnoticed 
may have had something to do with the pe- 
culiarity. In waves of such enormous ex- 
tent, it would be quite impossible to deter- 
mine whether the course of the wave-motion 
was directed full upon a line of shore or 
more or less obliquely. It is clear that in 
the former case the waves would seem to 
follow each other more swiftly than in the 
latter, even though there were no difference 
in their velocity. 

Far on beyond the shores of New Zea- 
land the great wave coursed, reaching at 
length the coast of Australia. At dawn of 
August 14th, Moreton Bay was visited by 
five well-marked waves. At Newcastle on 
the Hunter River, the sea rose and fell sev- 
eral times in a remarkable manner, the 
oscillatory motion commencing at half-past 
six inthe morning. But the most signifi- 
vant evidence of the extent to which the 
sea-wave travelled in this direction was 
afforded at Port Fairy, Belfast, South Vic- 
toria. Here the oscillation of the water 
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was distinctly perceived at midday on the! 
14th of August; and yet, to reach this' 
point the sea-wave must not only have! 
travelled on a circuitous course nearly equal | 


in length to half the circumference of the 
earth, but must have passed through Bass 
Straits, between Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land, and so have lost a considerable por- 
tion of its force and dimensions. When we 
remember that had not the effects of the 
eartb-shock on the water been limited by 
the shores of South America a wave of dis- 
turbance equal in extent to that which trav- 
elied westward would have swept towards 
the east, we see that the force of the shock 
was sufficient to have disturbed the waters 
of an ocean covering the whole surface of 
the earth. For the sea-waves which reached 
Yokohama in one direction and Port Fairy 
in another had each traversed a distance 
nearly equal to half the earth’s circumfer- 
ence; so that if the surface of the earth 
were all sea, waves setting out in opposite 
directions from the centre of disturbance 
would have met each other at the antipodes 
of their starting-point. 

It is impossible to contemplate the effects 
which followed the great earthquake, the 
passage of a sea-wave of enormous volume 
over fully one-third of the earth’s surface, 
and the force with which, on the farthermost 
limits of its range, the wave rolled in upon 
shores more than 10,000 miles from its 
starting-place, without feeling that those 
geologists are right who deny that the sub- 
terranean forces of the earth are diminish- 
ing in intensity. It may be difficult, per- 
haps, to look on the effects which are 
ascribed to ancient earth-throes, without 
imagining for a while that the power of 
modern earthquakes is altogether less. But 
when we consider fairly the share which time 
had in those ancient processes of change, 
when we see that while mountain ranges 
were being upheaved or valleys depressed 
to their present position, race after race 
and type after type appeared on the earth, 
and lived out the long lives which belong to 
races and to types, we are recalled to the 
remembrance of the great work which the 
earth’s subterranean forces are still engaged 
upon. Even now, continents are being 
slowly depressed or upheaved, even now 
mountain ranges are being raised to a new 
level, table-lands are in process of forma- 
tion, and great valleys are being gradually 
scooped out. It may need an occasional 
outburst, such as the earthquake of August 
1868, to remind us that great forces are at 
work beneath the earth’s surface. But in 
reality, the signs of change have long been 
noted. Old shore lines shift their place, 
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old soundings vary, the sea advances in one 
place and retires in another; on every side 
nature’s plastic hand is at work modelling 
and remodelling the earth, in order that it 
may always be a fit abode for those who 
are to dwell upon it. 





From The Saturday Review. 
LETTERS OF THE FIRST EARL OF MALMES- 
BURY.* 


A CaAPTIOUS critic might object to the 
title-page that the collection includes few 
letters written by the first Earl of Malmes- 
bury, and scarcely any notes furnished by 
his gragdson the present Earl; yet one 
characteristic comment ought not to pass 
unnoticed. Both the father and the mother 
of the first Lord Malmesbury, of whom one 
was a man of learning and the other a wo- 
man of fashion, used the word redde as the 
past tense of read; on which the editor re- 
marks that ‘‘ the Civil Service Commission- 
ers who govern the future career of our 
youths by their decisions would spin the 
candidate who dared to write redde for read. 
Such is the extreme importance which they 
attach to modern orthography that it would 
seem almost to outweigh moral and physi- 
cal gifts, and yet spelling has ever been the 
most arbitrary of fashions.” Lord Malmes- 
bury has often before expressed his dislike 
of orthography, but the present occasion 
for vindicating his favourite doctrine is not 
well chosen. A Civil Service Commission- 
er of the last century, if such a functionary 
had existed, would not have ** spun” a can- 
didate for using the ordinary spelling of the 
time. Dress, to borrow Lord Malmesbury’s 
luminous yer is also one of the most ar- 
bitrary of fashions, and a gentleman who 
now walked about in the wig and breeches 
and bright-coloured silk coat of 1770 would 
undergo a social process analogous to 
‘*spinning.” All but a few zealous stick- 
lers for originality and independence con- 
form both in spelling and in costume to es- 
ractice. The historical notes 
are scarcely more instructive than the pro- 
test against correct spelling. To a letter 
of 1779, containing a rumour that the Mar- 
quis of La Fayette had sailed on an expedi- 
tion against Ireland, the editor appends the 
information that La Fayette was the same 
person who took a prominent part in the 
Revolution of Paris in 1830. During his 


* Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury, his 
Family and Friends. Edited with notes, &c., by 
his Grandson, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, G.C.B. 2vols. London: Richard Bentley. 
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tenure of the seals of the Foreign Depart- 
ment Lord Malmesbury had apparently no 
need to study the connexion of La Fayette 
with the obsolete history of the American 
rebellion or of the revolution of 1789. His 
claim to the'title of editor might be reason- 
ably disputed, on the ground that the least 
an editor can do is to hand over the con- 
tents of a box or drawer full of letters to 
the printer, without adding to the confusion 
by any random arrangement of his own. 
The letters are indeed printed in an order 
which purports to be chronological, but 
Lord Malmesbury’s historical knowledge is 
not sufficient to preserve him from the most 
incredible blunders. In the eleventh page 
of the second volume a letter relating to the 
Treaty of Tilsit is printed with the date of 
1802, and as belonging to that year. Un- 
der the head of 1806, Lord Fitzharris sends 
his father an entertaining account of a visit 
to Prinse Esterhazy, where Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton were among the guests. 
At p. 69 Lord Malmesbury states that in 
1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley avenged the re- 
treat of Corunna, which commenced late in 
October, by the victory of Vimiero, which 
was won on the 21st of August. It is not a 
little surprising that a nobleman who places 
the Treaty of Tilsit in the middle of the 
oe of Amiens, and who believes that 
elson survived the battle of Trafalgar for 
nearly a year, should by the favour of a 
friendly and careless statesman have been 
twice Foreign Minister of England. His 
sublime indifference to accuracy is the more 
remarkable because the letters which he 
supposes himself to edit would have fur- 
nished, if he had taken the trouble to read 
and to understand them, the correction of 
nearly all his mistakes. The Foreign Office 
was luckily provided with sub-editors in the 
form of Under-Secretaries, and perhaps 
Lord Derby may sometimes have exercised 
a power of revision as editor-in-chief. 
otwithstanding the shortcomings of the 
nominal editor, the collection is interesting 
and valuable. No carelessness can deprive 
Lord Malmesbury of the advantage of de- 
scent from a family which for two or three 
generations combined personal merit with 
good fortune. Mr. James Harris, the 
author of Hermes, was an accomplished 
scholar. With good connexions, a good 
estate, and a pocket borough, as a steady 
supporter of the Crown and the Government 
he naturally became a Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, a Lord of the Treasury, and Comp- 
troller of the Household to Queen Char- 
lotte. He had also sufficient interest to 
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ary at twenty-four; and the industry and 
conspicuous ability of the younger James 
Harris fairly earned promotion to the high- 
est diplomatic posts, to a peerage, and to 
an earldom. The present editor has re- 
deemed some of his numerous miscarriages 
by publishing an admirable letter in which 
the veteran Ambassador, after his own 
retirement, warns his son, Lord Fitzharris, 
against an indolent preference of private 
life to official business. No better argu- 
ment has ever been urged for ** that govern- 
able, temperate ambition which excites in 
us an emulation to preserve and maintain 
honourably and becomingly the station in 
which we are placed, to act up to its stan- 
dard, to keep pace at least with, if not to 
surpass, our equals by the practice of 
worthy means for worthy ends, and thus 
afford us reputation and occupation, two of 
the most never-failing ingredients to pro- 
cure us content and self-approbation in this 
life.” The remonstrance succeeded, but only 
for a time, and the second Lord Malmes- 
bury spent the greater part of his life 
asa country gentleman. The splendour of 
the family was not revived until the eleva- 
tion of the present Earl to the rank of For- 
eign Secretary. The despatches and letters 
of the first Lord Malmesbury, which were 
published by his grandson five-and-twenty 
years Ag0, are among the best contemporary 
materials for the history of Europe during 
his time. The almost total absence of 
private letters to his friends and family 
during his numerous and important missions 
is explained by the editor’s statement that 
in former times the correspondence of 
Ministers abroad was examined at the For- 
eign office. It is not surprising that, under 
such conditions, diplomatists confined their 
communications to the rarest and the driest 
of letters; but it is strange that even in 
that age of absurdities it should have been 
thought neccessary to supervise the corres- 

ondence of an ambassador with his wife, 
Bis father, or his sister. 

The letters in the present coilection, ex- 
tending over a period of seventy-six years, 
from 1745 to 1820, are of the most various 
character, including abundant gossip mel- 
lowed by time, a few important political 
documents, and an extremely interesting 
series of letters written during active ser- 
vice in the Peninsula and during the Water- 
loo campaign by the present General Sir G. 
Bowles. The first public event in the series 
is the rebellion of 1745, and it closes with 
the Thistlewood conspiracy and the trial of 
Queen Caroline. To students interested in 


make his son a Secretary of Embassy at/ social as well as political history, the grad- 
twenty-three, and a Minister Plenipotenti-| ual change of tone and thought in similar 
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compilations is always curious and instruc- 
tive. To the correspondents of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris in 1745 and 1746 it seems never 
to occur that the execution of the Jacobite 
lords was either an avoidable severity or 
even a shocking necessity. Happening to 
be loyal subjects, they are nevertheless 
neither cruel nor vindictive, but they en- 
gage seats at the trials as if they were taking 
places at the theatre, and they report the 
events and rumours of the time as ordinary 
articles of news. Mrs. Harris, whose let- 
ters occupy a large part of the first volume, 
is a lively and spirited writer, and she seems 
to have been an indefatigable frequenter of 
society. It may be conjectured that, in the 
nineteenth as in the eighteenth century, 
ladies dévote part of their letters to the sub- 
ject of dress; but a sensation of oddity is 
produced by elaborate descriptions of finery, 
not only of women, but of men. A few 
conventional refinements have been intro- 
duced within the last hundred years, and it 
is consolatory to find that some alleged im- 
proprieties of the present day were antici- 
pated by former generations of fashionable 
women. One of Mrs. Harris’s letters con- 
tains an account of 4a visit to Greenwich in 
the Admiralty barge, when her husband 
was a member of the Board. One of the 
dishes consisted of the smallest fish which 
she had ever seen, only to be procured at 
Greenwich, and known by the unfamiliar 
name of whitebait. On their return the 
party was compelled, by the state of the 
tide, to disembark at an inconvenient spot, 
and Mrs. Harris says they had a ‘‘ beastly 
walk.” Attending a public masquerade at 
that splendid building which is still known 
as the Pantheon in Oxford Street, she com- 
ments on the likeness of one of her daugh- 
ters to a celebrated courtezan who was 
present, and playfully remarks that she her- 
self and her daughters were almost afraid of 
compromising their characters by appearing 
in such company. The next correspondent 
of the Times who may complain of the 
recognition by modern ladies of the exist- 
ence of improper persons will scarcely be 
justified in contrasting their freedom with 
the reserve of their great-grandmothers. 
In matters of this kind convention and habit 
are a-suflicient excuse, but undoubtedly 
strict customs are in themselves sometimes 
to becommended. Mrs. Harris shows re- 
markable ability in the summaries of politi- 
cal news which she writes to her son during 
his residence abroad. Her accounts of 
budgets and of debates are as clear and ac- 
curate as if they had been drawn up by a 
practised journalist. Her daughter who 
married Mr. Robinson, an uncle of the late 
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Lord De Grey, shows in some of the letters 
in the second volume that she inherited the 
epistolary gifts of her mother. 

General Bowles’s letters from the Penin- 
sula to Lord Fitzharris, if they were bulky 
enough to form a volume, would deserve 
separate publication; and Lord Malmes- 
bury has judged rightly in including them , 
in the family correspondence. On one 
question of military history which has been 
often and vehemently discussed they furnish 
strong, if not conclusive, evidence. If the 
words of the Duke of Wellington on hear- 
ing of the advance of Napoleon are correct- 
ly reported, there can be no doubt that he 
was surprised on the eve of Quatre-Bras. 
According to Sir G. Bowles, the Duke, after 
telling the Prince of Orange, who brought 
the news, to go to bed, remained in the 
ball-room twenty minutés, and then said to 
the Duke of Richmond, ‘ ‘ I think it is time 
for me to go to bed likewise.’ He then 
asked the Duke of Richmond in a whisper 
if he had a map, and they went together 
into the dressing-room. The Duke of Wel- 
lington shut the door and said, ‘ Napoleon 
has humbugged me, by G—. He has 
gained twenty-four hours march on me.’ 
The Duke of Richmond said, ‘ What do you 
intend doing?’ The Duke of Wellington 
replied, ‘I have ordered the army to con- 
centrate at Quatre-Bras, but we shall not 
stop him there; and if so, I must fight him 
here’ (at the same time passing his thumb- 
nail over the position of Waterloo). He 
then said adieu, and left the house by 
another way. . . . The conversation in the 
Duke of Richmond's dressing-room was re- 
peated to me, two minutes after it occurred, 
by the Duke of Richmond, who was to have 
had the command of the reserve, if formed, 
and to whom I was to have been aide-de- 
camp. He marked the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s thumb-nail with a pencil on the map, 
and we often looked at it together some 
months afterwards.” On the morning of 
the 17th Captain Bowles was in conversa- 
tion with the Duke of Wellington at Quatre- 
Bras, when ‘‘a staff officer arrived, his 
horse covered with foam, and whispered to 
the Duke, who without the least change of 
countenance gave him some orders and 
dismissed him. He then turned round to 
me, and said, ‘ Old Blucher has had a d—d 
good licking, and gone back to Wavre, 
eighteen miles. As he has gone back, we 
must go too. I suppose in Engiand they 
will say we have been licked. I can’t help 
it; as they are gone back, we must go 
too.’” Thelittle vernacular expletives with 
which the Duke adorns his simple and vig- 
ourous style add a pleasant verisimilitude 
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to the reports of his conversation at two 
critical moments. 

Another and more important historical 
controversy appears to be settled by a let- 
ter from Mr. Ross, Mr. Canning’s Private 
Secretary, to Lord Malmesbury, bearing 
the date of September 21, 1807. The bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen had taken place 
at the beginning of the same month, and the 
citidel and arsenal were occupied by the 
English troops on the 8th. The justifica- 
tion of the attack on Denmark in time 
of peace has always been founded on the 
seeret article of the Treaty of Tilsit which 
provided as between Napoleon and Alex- 
ander for the transfer of the Danish land 
and sea forces to France. The Ministers, 
and especially Canning as foreign Secretary, 
steadily refused to give any explanation of 
their conduct; and nearly all historians 
have assumed that they had by some means 
contrived to obtain a communication of the 
secret articles. Mr. Ross was at this time 
instructed to forward all the Foreign Office 
intelligence to Lord Malmesbury, who had 
long before formed a close political intimacy 
with Mr. Canning. On the 21st of Septem- 
ber Mr. Ross reports the arrival of Sir 
Robert Wilson with dispatches from St. 
Petersburg containing an account of certain 
assurances received by the English Am- 
bassador, Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, 
from the Minister, General Budberg, and 
from the Emperor Alexander himself. Mr. 
Ross proceeds to say:—‘*Mr. Canning 
seems to think from all this — I should have 
sooner observed that no secret articles have 
been communicated — that there may be no 
secret articles, but he seems convinced that 
a general understanding was agreed upon 
between the two Emperors which is hostile 
tous.” Mr. Canning’s suspicion was per- 
fectly justified, but it is not satisfactory to 
discover that the insufficient excuse which 
has been alleged for an act of high-handed 
violence had no real foundation. Hence- 
forth it must be admitted that the English 
Government had no knowledge of the secret 
articles of Tilsit when it was determined to 
seize the Danish fleet for the purpose of 
preventing it from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. Even as a matter of policy it 
would have been far better that Napoleon 
should have had the use of the Danish fleet 
than that the Government and people of 
Denmark should have been forced into bit- 
ter and justifiable hostility to England. 
The subsequent transfer of Norway to Swe- 
den in payment of the services of Bernadotte 
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completed and prolonged the feeling of 
anger and resentment which had only begun 
to subside when it was revived by the ill- 
omened negotiations which ended in the 
severance from Denmark of Schleswig and 
Holstein. The wrong which was perpe- 
trated in 1807 must remain without excuse. 

Lord Malmesbury’s argument to his son 
on the advantages of active public life might 
have found illustration in the present cor- 
respondence. During all the time which it 
covers the members of his family were inti- 
mately or remotely associated with the con- 
duct of great affairs, in their own persons 
or through their friends and associates. 
Lord Malmesbury was himself the guardian 
of Lord Palmerston, who consults bim on 
Mr. Percival’s offer of the placerof Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the year 1809. 
The details of the negotiation are curious, 
though the main facts were already well 
known. The Prime Minister, wishing to re- 
lieve himself of the departmental business of 
the Exchequer, hesitated between Lord Pal- 
merston and Mr. Milnes, father of the pres- 
ent Lord Houghton, whose claims as a suc- 
cesstul Parliamentary orator were allowed 
by Lord Palmerston ‘to be superior to his 
own. Both condidates were of the mature 
age of twenty-three, and Lord Palmerston 
modestly suggested that he had only spoken 
once in the House of Commons, and that he 
was utterly ignorant of finance. Lord 
Henry Petty bad been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the same age two years be- 
fore; and it seemed that Mr. Pitt’s preco- 
cious and paradoxical success was likely to 
form a precedent for the future. Notwith- 
standing Lord Malmesbury’s encouraging 
advice, Lord Palmerston contented himself 
with the office of Secretary at War, and 
eighteen years elapsed before his adwission 
to the Cabinet. Mr. Milnes also refused 
the offer, and in default of another oppor- 
tunity spent the rest of his life as a private 
gentleman. A compilation which combines 
similar fragments of biography and of his- 
tory with pictures of society and of charac- 
ter requires no impossible unity of compo- 
sition or of — to make it interesting 
and amusing. If a moral or general infer- 
ence were to be deduced from the Malmes- 
bury Correspondence, it would be a safe 
proposition that the pleasantest condition 
of life which has yet been known in the 
world was that of the more intelligent por- 
tion of the English aristocracy from the 
middle of the eighteenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth. 




















COLERIDGE AS A 


COLERIDGE A PLAGIARIST. 

ALL readers of Coleridge will remember his 
noble ode to Mont Blanc, beginning with the 
line — 

“ Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star ? ” 


Uutil this time Coleridge has been credited with 
this poem; but now there appears a writer in 
Dwight’s Journal of Music who gives a trans- 
lation of a poem by Friederike Brun, beginning 
with this stanza : 
Aus tiefem Schatten des schweigenden Tannenhains 
Erblick’ ich bebend dich, Scheitel der Ewigkeit, 
Blendender Gipfel, von dessen Hohe 
Ahnend mein Geist ins Unendliche schwebet! 

In the English version Brun’s verses are thus 
given: 

CHAMOUNI AT SUNRISE, 

From the deep shadow of the still fir groves 
Trembling | lock to thee, eternal height! 


Thou dazzling summit, from whose top my soul 
Floats, with dimmed vision, to the intinite. 


Who sank in earth’s firm lap the pillars deep 
Which hold through ages thy vast pile in place? 
Who reared on high, in the clear ether’s vault, 
Lofty and strong, thy ever radiant face? 


Who poured you forth, ye mountain torrents wild, 
Down thundering from eternal winter’s breast! 
And who commanded, with almighty voice, 

“ Here let the stiff’ning billows find their rest? ”’ 


Who points to yonder morning star his path? 
Borders with wreaths of flowers the eternal frost? 
To whom, in awful music, cries thy stream, 

O wild Arveiron! in fierce tumult tost? 


Jehovah! God! bursts from the crashing ice, 
The avalanche thunders down its steeps the call; 
Jehovah! rustle soft the bright tree tops, 
Whisper the silver brooks that murmuring fall. 

The translator appends a note, in which he 
remarks that ‘* it is very evident that Coleridge 
got the best part of his hymn to Mont Blanc 
from the piece translated above, His friend 
who edited the ‘ Table Talk ’ admits that he was 
largely indebted to it, although excusing him 
from the charge of plagiarism on the somewhat 
singular ground that the obligation is too evi- 
dent to be concealed.”? 


Tae Frencn Astronomer Messier. — La 
Harpe, writing from Paris in the reign of Louis 
XIV., to the Crown Prince of Russia, gives the 
following interesting account of Messier, the 
celebrated French astronomer: ‘* You are so 
fond of doing kind services,’’ writes La Harpe, 
‘* that I address you with assurance in favor of 
a man of great merit whom you can make very 
happy. He is a learned astronomer, known all 
over Europe, and a member of all the academies 
except St. Petersburg. His name may not be 
unknown to you; it is M. Messier of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris. The late king called 
him, ie Furet des Cométes. Indeed, he has 
passed his life in the investigation of the move- 
ments of comets; their paths traced by him are 
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| ambition is to be madea member of the Aca- 


demy of St. Petersburg, that he may add to his 
other titles, Academie Petropolitane Socius. 

In other respects he is a very excllent man, 
and has the simplicity of a child. Some time 
since ‘he lost his wife. During the illness, of 
which she died, his care of her prevented his 
discovery of a comet that he was searching af- 
ter; and M. Montaigne de Limoges anticipated 
him by discovering the comet. Messier was in 
despair, hardly less on account of the death of his 
wife than on account of the loss of his comet, 
While his friends were consoling him for her 
death, he cried out, with tears flowing from his 
eyes, ‘* Helas! I had discovered twelve! Can 
it be that Montaigne has got my thirteenth?’ 
Then recollecting that it was his wife he must 
weep for, he exclaimed, ‘‘ 4h, cette pauvre 
|femme,”’ and again wept for his comet. You 
may console him for the loss of his comet if you 
will cause him to be admitted a member of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg.’’ 

This interesting account of the French as- 
tronomer brings to mind the fact that an Ameri- 
can astronomer has nearly, if not quite, sur- 
passed him in this line of discovery, judging 
from this statement, taken from the official 
report of the Board of Visitors to the great Ob- 
servatory at Cambridge in the United States : 

The Bowditch comet-seeker, in the hands of 
Mr. Horace P. Tuttle, has swept the firmament 
on most of the favorable opportunities through 
the year, and on the 28th of December last, only 
five days previous to our visit, he ‘‘ gave the 
lyre of heaven another string,’’ by the discovery 
of another comet in the Northern hemisphere, 
eleven days before its detection by one of the 
best observatories in Europe. This is the 
eleventh independent discovery of this young 
man; @ greater number, so far as we know, 
than has been made by any other person now 
living, and if we except the celebrated French 
astronomer, Messier, unexampled in the history 
of cometary discovery. 





Mr. J. N. Lockyer, in his lecture on the 
Sun, delivered at the Royal Institution, showed, 
says Vature, an interesting experiment with a 
candle, which gives a good general idea of the 
solar phenomena as observed by his new method. 
As round the sun Mr. Lockyer can spectroscopi- 
cally detect an ordinarily invisible hydrogen en- 
velope, which is rendered evident by bright 
lines only as contrasted with the nearly contin- 
uous spectrum given by the white light of the 
double surface of the sun, so also there is an or- 
dinarily unnoticed envelope (of sodium vapour) 
round a common candle flame which gives a 
bright line spectrum as contrasted with the con- 
tinous spectrum of the flame itself. Mr. Lock- 
yer also showed that some of the phenomena he 
has seen when watching a solar storm may be 





considered very exact. The ne plus ultra of his 


reproduced by disturbing a candle flame. 








A FAREWELL. 


I. 


To part in midmost summer of our love, 
When first the flower-scents and the linnet’s 
tune 
Have fallen into harmonies of June 
About our lives new-linked, and all above 
The flower-blue heaven lies for bliss aswoon,— 
Were this not sad? Yet love must live by pain, 
If one would win its fragrance to remain. 

















Il. 


Were it not sadder, in the years to come, 
To feel the hand-clasp slacken for long use, 
The untuned heartstrings for long stress re- 

fuse 

To yield old harmonies, the songs grow dumb 
For weariness, and all the old spells lose 

The first enchantment ? Yet this thing must be. 

Love is but mortal, save in memory. 











III. 
Too rare a flower it is, its bloom to keep 
In the raw cold of our unlovely clime, 
Too frail to thrive in this our weary time. 
I would not have thy kisses, sweet, grow cheap. 
Nor thy dear looks round out an idle rhyme,— 
And so I hoid that we loose hands and part; 
Dear, with my hand you do not loose my heart. 











Iv. 


Sweet is the fragrance of remembered love; 
The memory of clasped hands is very sweet, 
Joined hands that did not once too often meet 

And never knew that saddest word ‘* Enough! ’’ 
And so ’tis well that, ere our springtime fleet, 

Thus in the heyday of our love part we: 

Farewell, and all white omens go with thee! 















v. 

_Is it not well that we should both retain 

The early bloom of love, untouched and pure? 

There is no way by which it may endure, 
Save if we part before its sweetness wane 

And wither; since that life is so impure, 
And love so frail, it may not blossom long, 
Unscathed, amid our stress of care and wrong. 












vI. 

We were not sure of love, my sweet,—and yet 

The fragrance of its Spring shall never die. 

Sweetheart, we shall be sure of memory, 
That amber of the years, where Time does set 

The dear-beloved shapes of things gone by, 
Whereby their gentle semblance may evade 
The ills that lurk in eld’s ungenial shade. 









Vil. 


So, sweet, our love shall, in the death of if, 
Revive, as corn that withers in the ground, 
And somewhile after casts fresh blades around 

And yields fuli golden sheavage, as is fit. 

It may be that new flowers will too be found 

Among the stubble, and the pale sweet blooms 

Of Autumn glorify our woodland glooms. 
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Viti. 


The memory of our kisses shall s 
And in the glass of time be co 
Our love shall with the dista 

great, 

And shall for us be sweeter than 





urvive, 
msecrate. 


nee grow more 


alive, 


When dead; for memory shall reduplicate 


The sweetness of the past, till yo 


u and [ 


Cherish as angels’ food each bygone _, 


Saint Pauls. 


MILL-WHEELS. 


MERRILY waltzing in the ray 






Of the warm sunshine, mill-wheels play, 
Throwing at every round a rare 
Luminous shower of gems in air. 


Clapping their tiny hands in glee, 
Young children watch them merrily; 


And the gayest madcaps gaily 
To mimic the action of the wh 


reel 
eel. 


The traveller, on the dusty way, 


Glances over the copestone gre 


v3 


And as the waters fall and rise, 


Feeleth a freshness in his eyes. 


But the stalwart miller with mealy face 


Works, whistling, in his hidin 


g-place, 


And he only thinks as: he hears the wheel, 
‘© What a famous river for grinding meal! ’” 


All things upon the earth, in air, 
Two different beings see and share — 
The man by the world computed wise, 


The poet with his dreaming eyes. 





The latter, when rains have ceased to flow, 


Sings to the seven-coloured bow; 
The former, his sense of beauty shut, 


Calmly gauges the water-butt. 


The poet sees forms in clouds t 
Dreamily over the drowsy vale; 
The practical man looks up to 


hat sail 


> 


try 


A guess at the morrow — or rainy or dry. 


To lilies that sway to pendant bees 

The poet abmost bends his knees; 

The practical crushes a thousand lives 
To gather sweet produce from the hives. 


Only in two things are akin 


These souls antipodal — in sin, 
And in their love for their little ones, 
Dove-eyed daughters or sturdy sons. 


Merrily waltzing in the ray 
Of the warm sunshine, mill-w 
Throwing at every round a ra 


heels play, 
re 


Lustrous shower of gems in air. 
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